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Reviews. 


The Prose Works of John Milton. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Rufus W. 
Griswold. In two volumes. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 
D. Bixby, Lowell, Mass. - 


“ 'THose must be great men whose shadows 
extend so far,” says Hazlitt, in view of some 
of the marvellous minds, which still mingle 
with our own, as if in communion therewith, 
although the dust of centuries is lying upon 
their graves. Perhaps the man never lived to 
whom the figure is more justly applicable than 
to John Milton, not even excepting Shakspeare, 
the utterance as it were of the universal mind. 
It may be that Shakspeare had a more intuitive 
beowliien of all the phases of humanity than 
Milton ; was a better exponent of the shades of 
its complicated internal machinery. But he 
who fills himself with all the knowledge and 
wisdom of the past ages, who trains himself 
to sobriety and temperance in all things, only 
that he may bring from the treasury of 
thought, elaborated in a pure and healthful 
brain, one vast offering to human good; the 
clear, searching, and enduring lights of the 
understanding to irradiate the bewildered re- 
cesses of immed reason, and from thence 
lifts himself and his fellows into the highest 
regions of spiritualism, with a wing which 
has gathered its power in the very lap of ratio- 
cination, as did Milton, is greater than he, 
who, however great from the hands of his 
Maker, seizes at a glance all that is common, 
and learns from intuition all that is highest and 
loveliest, and best in his species, even although 
that man be Shakspeare. “ No man can write 
a great Epic, whose own life is not heroic,” 
was the daring assertion of Milton, thereby 
creating in the minds of his judges the severest 
standard by which he was himself to be a 

proved or condemned. Even Johnson, little 
able as he was to appreciate Milton as a 
whole, and whose sneers at his political career 
are a stain upon his , did not fail to ac- 
knowledge with kindred. admiration Milton’s 
composed consciousness of his own great 
powers, and the magnanimous dignity with 
which he in a composition, foreign to his sub- 
ject, suggests the hope, that at some time he 
might produce a work, which the world 
“would not willingly lec die.” This is the 
Paradise Lost, a work which may be regarded 
as the Epic of a civilized world. The great- 
ness, the vigor, and bountiful physique of 
pt will wp as the crystallized embodi- 
ment of an age of stormy passion, too great for 
mere sensualism, the rudely hel fama, 
when thought and sentiment were scarcely 
unfolded from the bud; but Milton must be 
regarded as the concentred exponent of the 
heroic of that most difficult age of the world, 
when the fables of tradition and the gropings 
of superstition have given place to the facts of 
an immortal and spiritual world ; and the great 
triumphs of human power are to be wrought 
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less upon the battle-field than in the “ quietude | 
of thought ;” when men reason out the pro-| 
blems of existence, and look upon brute force | 
in the same manner as they regard the contor- 
tions of the inferior animal creation. In this 
point of view, as Milton had no preceder, so he 
can have no follower. No one ever before 
him penetrated into the shadowy world with- 
out carrying therewith the littleness or the 
grotesqueness of this; but Milton, casting 
aside the whole machinery of Priesthood, and 
all the cant and predilections of past ages, 
entered courageously alone, and unencumbered, 
an abstract looker on, and brought thence, 
vast, magnificent, and sublime materials ; 
images of ideal and terrible grandeur, abstrac- 
tions at once awful, pure, and beautiful, to 
enrich all after thought, and elevate all future 
imaginations. Other compositions aiming at. 
these vast heights are belittled by grotesque-| 
ness, or legueted by minds so long in bondage 
to the machinery of priests, that they cannot 
escape thraldom even here; and instead of 
spirits deal with Popes and Cardinals, and the | 
penalties of unrepented vices, leaving to Mil-| 
ton the whole array of creations never clothed 
in flesh. 

Artistically perfect, exquisitely harmonious | 
as may be the minor productions of Milton, | 
now that we have the Paradise Lost, we can- | 
not but regard them as the playthings of the | 
giant, the toys by which he amused the 
sprightliness of his youthful strength before | 
he buckled on the harness of the full and as-| 
sured man. Whole races of inferior poets 
have built up fame from his suggestions, even 
in these, and sport and antic upon Parnassus, 
in fancied Miltonian resemblance ; but the ap- 
proaches to the awful shrine of Milton him- 
self are still to them veiled in clouds and thick 
darkness. If such virtue proceeded from the 
touch of his poetic mantle, what must he be 
himself? The truth is, it was the greatness 
of the man Milton, which imparted such un- 
approachable power to the poet Milton; and 
here we must remark, that as his verse is his | 
own, so also the ragged massiveness, the burn- 
ing effluence of condensed, and penetrating, 
and grasping thought and expression, contain- 
ed in his prose, were his and only his. | 
Through a long life passed almost entirely | 
before the public, traduced by one party, and | 
the idol of another, and anon attacked and 
vilified even by those nearest and most depend- 
ent upon him for learning and judgment, 
there is something chivalric and bravely beau- 
tiful in the manner in which the individual 
Milton holds himself clearly apart in his own 
lights, judging and thinking out of his own 
courageous mind, unwarped by time, circum- 
stance, and place. Slandered, he calmly and 
with heroic consciousness of rectitude, tells of 
his “ temperance in all things,” and his worst 
enemies dared not iterate a charge which such 
a life disavowed. As to his learning, his 
address, and ability, the world was at his feet, 
and how much the glorious period of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth owed to the powerful con- 











ceptions of Milton, it is impossible now to esti- 
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mate. The fact that after so long a period 
has elapsed, when the profligacy of the Resto- 








ration drove so many into exile, and silenced 


so many brave spirits; when the wit and 
rhythm of Butler were exercised to bring his 
party both religiously and politically into con- 
tempt; when it became the duty and the in- 
terest of the historian to bury the period in ob- 
livion, and cover the greatest of English minds 
in the deathful veil of silence, because they 
had found expansion there—these being the 
facts, and the point remaining, that the stateli- 
ness of Milton still rises from the intervening 
rubbish, and shows itself clear and distinct, 
tells how much of grandeur must have existed 
if able to rise superior to such a mass of im- 
pediment. 

Yes, it is less as a poet than as a man, that 
we reverence Milton—and in view of the 
thorough English devotion to country and race 
which characterized him, the thought of the 
man himself becomes infinitely more exalted 
than any record which he has left behind in 
the shape of Art. The cavillings of -inferior 
minds seem like the pop-guns of pigmies aim- 
ed at a Titan. 

He was said to be severe and exacting in his 
household. That may be; those who forgive 
nothing in themselves are apt to be severe in 
their jadgment of others; for half the world 
learn charity only through their own infirmi- 
ties. He was said to be arrogant of his learn- 
ing, inflated with the consciousness of his 
pee If such were the facts, who but Milton 

ad such right? But be it remembered, that 
in the stormiest period of English history, his 
learning was exercised to advance the great 
purposes of reform, and to encircle with glory 
the age in which he lived. Identified heart 
and hand with the Commonwealth, he brought 
all the treasures of his knowledge to advance 


the interests of a party remarkable for vigor- 


ous understandings and purity of purpose, but 
inferior to their adversaries in the graces of 
diction and the resources of past experience ; 
his powers were not expended selfishly in 
academic grove, but used with martyr-like 
manfulness to advance the great principles of 
his sect, even to blindness ; for it is well known 
that in the attack of Salmasius, when the eyes 
not only of England, but of Europe, were turn- 
ed upon Milton for a reply, he did not flinch 
from the labor, although assured by his phy- 
sician that blindness would be the conse- 
quence. Well might the heroic Bard console 
himself, nor “ bate one jot of heart or hope,” 
in view of such a sacrifice—* lost in liberty’s 
sweet cause, my glorious task, with which all] 
Europe rings from side to side.” 

It is only petty cavillers who see the infir- 
mities of temper amid so much magnanimity ; 
it is only maudlin poets, and sentimental 
school-girls, who pine over the blindness of 
Milton ; for to us he is * without impediment,” 
too noble, too awful for pity—we look upon 
him with reverent awe, as we should upon 
Jove, with head bowed upon Olympus, blinded 
by his own lightnings; and it is only when 
were roused “ expressions such as these, 
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“Oh! dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

baer dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day,” 
that we realize the mighty sufferings of the 
shrouded head ; and here too let us remark 
how few of us in our admiration of Coleridge, 
who, of all others, has iterated words till we 
are startled into admiration, “ alone, alone, all, 
all alone, alone on the deep, deep, sea;” 
remember that he learned this courageous 
power from Milton. 

It is remarkable that so little of petty scan- 
dal has come down to ts in regard to him ; and 
what little has reached us is so little in accord- 
ance with the character of the man, that we 


are forced to reject it altogether. The man 
must be jud by the characteristics which 
predominated in him. 


The father of Milton wrote verses which 
were far from being contemptible, and pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable musical ability ; but 
that which probably exercised the strongest 
effect upon his son as a man was the fact, that 
he was a dissenter who had been disinherited 
by his family on account of his religion. This 
circumstance, and the fluctuations of religious 
opinion in England, naturally led the youthful 
Milton to the great subjects of reform in all its 
branches. He had seen the cruelties inflicted 
upon the dissenters in his own country, had 
seen harmless and pious men, scourged, impri- 
soned, and cropped, for refusing to conform to 
episcopacy—pillories were erected, fines and 


penalties enforced till thousands went into | 


exile, sought Holland and the new world, that 
they might worship God after the dictates of 
their own conscience. He saw these things, 
and what wonder that he sought out by earnest 
thought a redemption from such enormities ? 
He had seen the great Hampden refuse a 
trivial sum in the shape of ship-money because 
he believed the mode unconstitutional, and sub- 
versive of English liberty—a stretch of the 
royal prerogative which a freeman should re- 
sist; and he had seen the whole nation thrilled 
with the doctrines of human right, which the 
eloquence of Hampden had enforced, and the 
nt reasonings of the best minds of the na- 
tion had evolved in the process of this remark- 
able trial—what wonder then, that he sought 
deeply into the principles of human good, ex- 
amined into the true elements of legislation, 
and saw but an instrument from the people in 
the person of a king, and thence advanced 
those fundamental doctrines which are the 
ground-work of our own declaration of rights ? 
He had seen the great Stafford borne to the 
scaffold for no crime but king’s councillor, or 
rather it may be non-controller of his arbitrary 
Stuart blood—had seen that king, with the 


selfish expediency, which was the vice of his| He was alarmed at no shape of 
nerosity of | 


family, avail himself of the noble 
his minister, who to remove a dilemma from 
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abroad, and was received with honors, wonder- 
ful when we consider the youth of the recipi- 
ent. In the midst of ry he openly ex- 
pressed his repugnance thereto—but let him 
speak in his own language in this matter for 
the sake of his allusion to the great Galileo, 
“ grown old a prisoner to the inquisition.” He 
is advocating the freedom of the press: 


** | could recount what I have seen and heard 
in other countries, where this kind of inquisi- 
tion tyrannizes ; when I have sat among their 
learned men (for that honor I had), and been 
counted happy to be born in such a place of philo- 
sophie freedom, as they supposed England was, 
while themselves did nothing but bemoan the 
servile condition in which learning amongst 
them was brought; that this was it which had 
damped the glory of Italian wits; that nothing 
had been there written now these many years 
but flattery and fustian. There it was that I 
found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, 
a prisoner to the inquisition, for thinking in as- 
tronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Do- 
minican licensers thought. And though I knew 
that England then was groaning loudest under 
the prelatical yoke, nevertheless I took it as a 
pledge of future happiness, that other nations 
were so persuaded of her liberty. Yet was it 
beyond my hope, that those worthies were then 
breathing in her air, who should be her leaders 
to such a deliverance, as shall never be forgotten 
by any revolution of time that this world hath to 
finish.” 


Such in part was the process, which formed 
the magnanimous mind of Milton, a mind to 
which truth never appeared in the aspect of a 
theoriser but an Actor; he examined her shape 
for himself, divested of prejudice for the past, 
and full of hope for the future. A Puritan 
after his own mind, though of more limited ca- 
pacity, had said, still limiting the point as Mil- 
ton would not have done under any circum- 
stances: 


** The Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy word. I cannot sufficiently be- 
wail the condition of the reformed churches, 
who have come to a period in religion, and will 
go at present no further than the instruments of 
their reformation. Luther and Calvin were 
great and shining lights in their times, yet they 
penetrated not into the whole council of God. 
I beseech you remember it—tis an article in 
your church covenant,—that you be ready to re- 
ceive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God.” 


Nor was Milton a we, behind this agp 
ous searchingness and receptiveness 
ath. It was not to him a dead letter, a 
something received quiescently into the mind, 
but vital, stirring, and so incorporated there- 
with as to be a never failing impulse toaction. 
Truth, pro- 
vided he was assured of her divinity. Who 
_ever uttered more beautiful language in regard 











the mind of the monarch, had urged him to| ‘ her essence than John Milton? 


sign the warrant for his execution as the best 
means of reconciling himself to his dis- 
affected subjects, and Charles had done so, and 
reaped the reward of his cowardice—what 
wonder then, that he cast aside the prejudices 


hereditary to an Englishman, and learned to | 


regard the person of a king as sacred only so 
far as he was the faithful executor of constitut- 
ed law, the vicegerent of God to dispense jus- 
tice and beneficence to his subjects ? 

Scotland had rejected Episcopacy, and all the 
Protestant States of Europe were free from the 
enormity of Church and State combined—all 
these things were done, and passing before him, 
while Milton was preparing himself by study 
and observation for his noble career ; he fisit- 
ed the most learned and polished schools 


| “ The very essence of truth is plainness and 

brightness ; the darkness and crookedness is our 
/own. The wisdom of God created understand- 
j ing, fit and proportionable to truth, the object 
/and end of it, as the eye to the thing visible. If 
| our understanding have a film of ignorance over 
it, or be blear with gazing on other false glister- 
ings, what is that to truth? If we will but 
purge with sovereign eyesalve that intellectual 
ray which God hath planted in us, then we 
would believe the Scriptures protesting their 
own plainness and perspicuity.” 


And again : 


** When a man hath been laboring the hardest 
labor in the deep mines of knowledge, hath fur- 
nished out his findings in all their equipage, 
drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle rang- 
ed, scattered, and defeated all objections in his 
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way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, 
only that he may try the matter by dint of argu- 
ment; for his a then to skulk, to L 
ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licens- 
ing where the yee should pass, though it 
be valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness 
and cowardice in the wars of truth. For who 
knows not that truth is strong, next to the Al- 
mighty ; she needs no apes. nor stratagems, 
nor licensings to make her victorious ; those are 
the shifts and defences that error uses against 
her power: give her but room, and do not bind 
her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not 
true, as the old Proteus did, who spake oracles 
only when he was caught and bound, but then 
rather she turns herself into all shapes, except 
her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according 
to the time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, until 
she be adjured into her own likeness, Yet is it 
not impossible that she may have more shapes 
than one? What else is all that rank or things 
indifferent, wherein truth may be on this side, 
or on the other, without being unlike herself ? 
What but a vain shadow else is the abolition of 
‘ those ordinances, that hand-writing nailed to 
the cross?” What great purchase is this Chris- 
tian liberty which Paul so often boasts of? His 
doctrine is, that he who eats or eats not, re- 
gards a day or regards it not, may do either to 
the Lord. How many other things migit be 
tolerated in peace, and left to conscience, had 
we but charity, and were it not the chief strong- 
hold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging one an- 
other? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward con- 
formity hath left a slavish print upon our necks ; 
the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us.” 


It is in this point of view that we are dis- 
posed to regard in a different light from most 
persons, that most remarkable work of Milton, 
entitled the Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce. It is a narrow view of a mind such 
as Milton’s, to suppose that he expended so 
much time, learning, and argument, to esta- 
blish a principle, which might free him from 
domestic discomfort or gratify private animosi- 
ty. Whatever may be the judgment of the 
world in times to come, the fact remains that his 
arguments have never found an opponent, and 
the work remains the proudest monument that 
ever could be raised to the singleness and purity 
of the man, for not a paragraph, not a thought, 
not an allusion can be found therein justifying 
license in any shape, or even meeting the ques- 
tion upon the grounds of materialism. It is 
the needs of the high spiritual man, condemned 
to “loneliness” in spite of God’s beneficence 
in appointing him a “ help-mete,” the solitary 
affections yearning for companionship—the 
hopes and the aspirations calling for a re- 
sponse ; the understanding seeking for aliment, 
which Milton advocates—the profligate and 
the trifler would find little countenance in the 

t and severe Puritan. The only mistake, 
if mistake there be, consists in the fact, that 
laws must be made for the protection of the 
many, and the argument of Milton applies to 
the few ;—he took his own purity, his own ex- 
alted conceptions for a general ’ 
whereas the world can produce but one Milton. 
The allusions of Macaulay to the practice and 
sentiments of Milton on this ground are as un- 
just and ridiculous, as his theory of insanity in 
a limited degree being the essence of the poetic. 

It is as a Reformer that Milton is to be 


studied more than as a poet, as we have 
acknowledged him to be, una hable even 
in his e n, if we would appreciate him 
asa whole. Travelling abroad, and honored 


as we have seen, no sooner did he perceive the 
signs of the times in England, than he aban- 
doned his intention of further travel, conceiv- 
ing it, as he says, “ base to be travelling for 
amusement abroad, while mv fellow citizens 
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were fighting for liberty at home.” Arrivin 
in Laake an Ng children of his ‘ioe 
were an appeal to his good offices, and he at 
once took a house that he might the better 
minister to their education, and received others 
also to instruction. With the enlarged views 
of the man, we can readily perceive that pecu- 
niary advantage was less an object to him than 
the training some few to those lofty views 
which actuated his own life. At this time it 
may be supposed he elaborated his theory of 
education, suggested by his own experience, 
and his contempt for those scholastic institu- 
tions which are better fitted to produce a race 
of indolent, conceited, and gloating monks than 
true, earnest, and efficient men ; the very re- 
verse of those whom Milton thus describes: 


“ This would make them soon perceive what 
despicable creatures our common rhymers and 
play-writers be ; and show them what religious, 
what glorious and magnificent use might be made 
of poetry, both in divine and human things. 
From hence, and not till now, will be the right 
season of forming them to be able writers and 
composers in every excellent matter, when they 
shall be thus fraught with an universal insight 
into things. Or whether they be to speak in 
parliament or council, honor and attention would 
be waiting on their lips. There would then also 
appear in pulpits other visages, or gestures, and 
stuff otherwise wrought than what we now sit 
under, ofttimes to as great a trial of our patience 
as any other that they preach tous. These are 
studies wherein our noble and our gentle youth 
ought to bestow their time in a disciplinary way 
from twelve to one-and-twenty; unless they 
rely more upon their ancestors dead than upon 
themselves living In which methodical course 
it is so supposed they must proceed by the steady 
pace of learning onward, as at convenient times, 
for memory’s sake, to retire buck into ihe mid- 
dle ward, and sometimes into the rear of what 
they have been taught, until they have confirmed 
and solidly united the whole body of their per- 
fected knowledge, like the last embattling of a 
Roman legion.” 


Whatever may have been the original 
thoughts of Milton as to the mode of serving 
the country, he soon come to the best know- 
ledge of his powers, and says on this head :— 


“‘From my childhood I have been devoted to 
the more liberal studies, and was always more 
powerful in my intellect than in my body, avoid- 
ing the labors of the camp, in which any robust 
soldier would have surpassed me, | betook my- 
self to those weapons which | could wieid with 
most effect; and | conceived I was acting wisely 
when | thus brought my better and more valu- 
able faculties, those which constituted my prin- 
cipal strength and consequence, to the assistance 
of my country, and her honorable course.” 


Accordingly we find him before Cromwell 
was at all known, or but partially, while men’s 
minds were agitated and uncertain, Jaboring to 
direct the spirit of retorm in that most earnest 
and suggestive paper of his, entitled “Of a 
—— in England,” &c., published in 

It was human good, reform of abuses in all 
their subtle and multitudinous shapes, that pro- 
duced this and other works upon kindred sub- 
jects, which impelled the mind of the 
man up to the expiring embers of demo- 
cracy at the death of Cromweil; and even 
then he failed not to write upon his favorite 





themes up to the point of the Restoration ; 
when he who had expended his best years in 
the sacred cause of liberty, grown blind in her 
service, so that he should not see physically the | 
shipwreck of his hopes, reti to solitude, 

poverty, and neglect, and (most reverently do_ 
we use the figure) like his suffering Master in ' 
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the Garden of Gethsemane, it may be said, 
“And behold! angels came and ministered 
unto him.” For then it was that he wrote the 
Paradise Lost, hiding beneath poetic and theo- 
logical images, something of the regrets of 
the Patriot for the Lost Commonwealth. 

Milton was an Englishman with all the ar- 
rogance of mental ability belonging to the race. 
All his power he wished to consecrate to the 
honor of the country he adored; and in this 
view, a nation who owes so much to him is 
culpable in the neglect to which his greatness 
has so often been consigned. We solemnly 
believe that it is here, amid the associations of 
the Puritans, that his name is better reverenced 
than around his own hearthstone. Listen to 
the noble regret which he feels, that the Eng- 
lish did not better perceive truth, that the 
whole glory of the Reformation might have 
belonged to the Island :— 


** Lords and commons of England! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof 
ye are the governors; a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, 
not beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the 
studies of learning in her deepest sciences have 
been so ancient, and so eminent among us, that 
writers of good antiquity and able judgment 
have been persuaded, that even the school of 
Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom, took begin- 
ning from the old philosophy of this island. 
And that wise and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, 
who governed once here for Cesar, preferred 
the natural wits of Britain, betore the labored 
studies of the French Nor is it for nothing 
that the grave and frugal Transilvanian sends 
out yearly from as far as the mountainous bor- 
ders of Russia, and beyond the Hercynian wil- 
derness, not their youth, but their staid men, to 
learn our language and our theologic arts. Yet 
that which is above all this, the favor and the 
love of Heaven, we have great argument to think 
in a peculiar manner propitious aad propending 
towards us. Why else was this nation chosen 
before any other, that out of her, as out of Sion, 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first 
tidings and trumpet of reformation toall Europe? 
And had it not been the ob-tinate perverseness 
of our prelates against the divine and admirable 
spirit of Wicklifl, to suppress him as a schisma- 
tic and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohumian 
Husse and Jerom, no nor the name of Luther or 
of Calvin, had been ever known: the glory of 
reforming our neighbors had been completely 
ours. But now, as our obdurate clergy have 
with violence demeaned the matter, we are be- 
come hitherto the latest and the backwardest 
scholars, of whom God offered to have made us 
the teachers. Now once again by all concur- 
rence of signs, and by the general instinct of 
holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is deereeing to be- 
gin some new and great period in his church, 
even to the reforming of reformation itself; what 
does he then but reveal himself to his servants, 
and as his manner is, first to his Enzlishmen? 
I say as his manner is, first to us, though we 
mark not the method of his counsels, and are 
unworthy. Behold now this vast city: a city of 
refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, encom- 
passed and surrounded with his protection ; the 
shop of war hath not there more anvils and ham- 
mers waking, to fashion out the plates and in- 
struments of armed justice in defence of be- 
leaguered truth, than there be pens and heads 
there, sitting by their stadious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and 
their fealty, the approaching reformation : others 
as fast reading, trying all things, —s to 
the force of reason and couvincement. hat 
could a man require more from a nation so pliant 
and so prone to seek after knowl ? What 
wants there to such a towardly pregnant 
soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to make a 
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knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, 
and of worthies ?”” 


_ Again his noble and prophetic spirit exults 
in the future glory of his country, and he 
breaks forth in a passage so sublimely elegant 
that tears gush to our eyes as we read :— 


** Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puis- 
sant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: 
methinks | see her as a» eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eves 
at the full midday beam ; purging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms.” 


After reading passages like these, the re- 
mark of Hume, that “the prose writings of 
Milton are disagreeable, though not altogether 
defective in genius,” strikes one as conceited 
and narrow to the last degree of bitterness. 

Mr. Griswold has acquitted himself weil in 
his prelude to the work, his biography being 
written not only with an appreciating spirit, 
but with elegance and judgment. The edition 
of Milton’s poetical works, published in the 
manufacturing town of Lowell, has about it 
the solid air of an English book. The pub- 
lisher, Mr. Bixby, has heretofore shown his 
adventurous taste by the re-publication of the 
“Romance of the Cid,” and other works of 
rare literature, which address themselves to 
but a limited class in this country. 





The Twelve Months Volunteer ; or, Journal of 
a Private in the Tennessee Regiment of 
Cavalry in the Campaigns in Mexico, 
1816-7, &c., &c By George C. Furber, 
of Company G. One vol. 8vo. pp. 624, 
J. A.and U. P. James, Cincinnati. 


Waar the war of the Peninsula was to Eng- 
lish Military Literature the Mexican Cam- 
aigns will aaprneey prove to American 
etters. Already, we have innumerable vo- 
lumes upon the subject, though few as yet 
which can be named with Captain Henry's 
charming volumes, published some months 
since by the Harpers. The gallant Captain, 
besides his undoubted literary talent, has the 
great advantage over his brother campaigners 
in his tact as a man of the world. He knows 
well enough that the present moment is not 
the time to attempt a compendious history of 
the war; that the annals of each corps must 
first be written, the personal memoirs of man 
an officer be given to the public, and finally all 
the reports and official documents alike civil 
and military, be carefully collated and com- 
pared, and the facts of the times as well as the 
spirit of the writings of the times, simmer a 
while in the brain of the historian, before 
the annals of the Mexican war can be properly 
written. Meanwhile, Captain Henry’s vivid 
sketches of the scenes in which he played so 
active a part, make a book of more rea value 
than any which has yet come under our notice, 
and thus far at least we would hold him up as 
a model to his brother campaigners, 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Furber 
had not similarly contented himself with writ- 
ing out his reminiscences, instead of giving us 
this formidable octavo, His book is always 
agreeable, often vivid, whenever he describes 
the scenes through which he passes, and ad- 
heres to a relation of the movements of his 
own corps. But it is incumbered with an im- 
mense mass of matter, which can be found 
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equally well “done up,” in some half a dozen 
other volumes relating to the Mexican War— 
The Services of Scott and Taylor, &c. In a 
word, he has seriously injured the flow of a 
poe clever and spirited personal narrative 
(told with a remarkable modesty), by building 
= pile of half-digested materials around it. 
e would advise Mr. Furber to make two 
distinct books out of this one, in a future 
edition of the work. Let him, if he chooses, 
be the historian of the war. But let him give 
us his own fresh reminiscences by themselves. 
Upon the proclamation of the Governor of 
Tennessee calling upon that State for its 
vota of troops lor the Mexican war, Mr 
urber, then engaged in the practice of law at 
German Town, threw aside Blackstone and 
Chitty, and entered his name upon the list of 
“ the Eagle Guards,” a regiment of volunteers 
then in process of organization. The election 
of officers soon followed, and Mr. F. not being 
one of those so fortunate as to obtain rank 
commenced his duties as a soldier in the 
capacity of a private,in Company G, in which 
station, like many a spirited fellow of equally 
respectable standing in society, he went 
through the succeeding campaigns. 
and rollicking fellows most of his 
rades were. He talks but little of their con- 
dition in life ere they went to the wars. But 


a friend, who stood on one of the landings of | 





Gay 


com- to 


| 
| 


canopy of shade above. This young alligator 
had this basin to himself, * monarch of 
all he surveyed ;” but its clearness and beauty 
proved his ruin.” 


The mention of this hermit alligator intro- 
duces the following anecdote, which may re- 
mind some of our readers of an anecdote of the 
eccentric Waterton, told by himself, in his 
South American wanderings. Waterton, how- 
ever, if we recollect aright, had ropes to assist 
him, and mounted his alligator, by the help of 
servants, on land. Not so the hero of the fol- 
lowing story :— 


BACKING AN ALLIGATOR, 


** A singular piece of temerity with regard to 
an alligator is related incamp. At Sabine river 
(now a long distance back), cne of the men of 
Caswel’s company, called in camp ‘ Skin-horse,” 
went along the bank for game ; did not see any ; 
but then a young alligator popped up his head ; 
‘ Skin-horse’ fired at it, and the water was 
stained with blood, but the alligator had disap- 
peared. The report of the gun brought some of 
his comrades to the spot, and — were told by 
him what he had killed. They thought he was 
* fooling’ them; which made him very angry, 
and swearing that he always told the truth, he 
stripped off his clothes, and waded in the water 

his neck, feeling about with his foot, and 
stepped on the chap at the bottom; he being 
only wounded, instantly rose and poked his long 
nose out of the water, behind ‘ Skin-horse,’ who 


the Mississippi when the corpses of many of| turned, and with one hand seized him by the 


these brave lads were brought back from Mexi- 
co, told the writer of this that he counted a 


horses of a deceased private soldier came to 
the quay to receive his body as it was landed 
from the steamer. Such was the materiel of 
which many of our volunteer corps were com- 
posed, and the European who marvels at their 
fighting so desperately, can understand how 
much the sense of character must have to do 
with the valor of a regiment composed of such 
a personnel, when each man fought under the 
eye of his neighbor, his brother voter, or his 
os opponent, who was certain to report 

im at home. “ Public opinion,” in short, the 
ruling sted of our republic, moved with 
troops thus constituted, from their native vil- 
lages to the battle-fields of the enemy; and 
the science of West Point, and the disciplined 
example of the Regular Army, was there for 
imitation and emulation. 

But turn we now to our agreeable volunteer. 
We take him up on his line of march when 
the brigade to which he was attached began 
to move amid the scenery of the tropics, where 
the novelty and grandeur of the landscape and 
vegetation seem ever freshly to impress the 
writer, after the long and =o’ Sead travel of his 
corps, ere crossing the Sabine :— 


A FOUNTAIN IN THE WILDERNESS. 


“ We encamped in a beautiful grove, about 
three o'clock, P. M., after a march of twentv- 
two miles; the road had been so good that the 
wagon-train had kept up in speed with the main 
= ; our tents were soon up, and our suppers 
cooked early. After supper, wbout a dozen of 
us mounted our horses and rode three miles over 
the prairie, to a basin of water, discovered by 
the hunters of the day, where they had killed an 
alligator, about six feet long —The ride was very 
pleasant, and the basin itself er | icturesque. 
A stream of water, pure as crystal, fell over se- 
veral succeeding shelves of limestone, covered 
with green moss, into the basin, itself scooped 
out of the same durable material ; this basin was 
about one hundred and fifty feet long, sixty wide, 
and ten or twelve deep, and go clear that every 
little thing could be seen at its 5 weap seyeral 
large liye oaks spread their branches oyer it, and 
the long Spanish moss trailed down, making a 


dozen instances in which the carriage and |the tug of war. 








fore foot, and threw the other arm around his 
neck, and himself on his scaly back ;—now came 
The alligator whirled round 
and round, making the water foam with his tail, 
snapping his jaws together, in his endeavors to 
get at his antagonist; while the latter having 
got a hold on shallow bottom pushed and dragged 
him towards the shore, while his companions, at 
first petrified with astonishment, ran to his re- 


lief; and they soon got the alligator ashore and 


dispatched him. He measured in length seven 
feet. Hugging a live alligator in the water, is a 
ticklish sort of business. ‘ Skin-horse’ is a good 
humored, dare-devil chap, cross-eyed, medium 
height, bony and strong, in for a scrape at any 
time, and is a great favorite with the whole regi- 
ment.” 


The volunteers have not yet joined the re- 
gular forces, and being now in a game coun- 
try, they hunt “considerably” on the march. 
Suddenly there is a rumor of the enemy in 
force at hand, when the following characteristic 
scene takes place :— 


THE SURPRISE. 


“ Wednesday, October 28th.—This morning, 
we were all on the march at an early hour, the 
first battalion in advance ;—the advance guard 
about a mile and a half or two miles ahead, on 
the prairie. We were marching on in lively 
spirits, when suddenly back, at full speed, came 
an express from the advance, saying that a large 
body of horsemen were in front, drawn up in line 
of battle. As soon as this message was delivered 
to the officers, quite a scene took place. The 
regiment was immediately formed in column, b 
sections of eight ;—the wagon train halted ;—it 
was amusing now to hear the questions and ex- 
clamaticns. Carbines were examined and load- 
ed ;—the flints of rifles picked ;—but some had 
none, and were inquiring eagerly of all around 
them for a spare flint—others for cartridges. 
The great object of inquiry, in the carbine batta- 
lion, was for percussion caps. * Confound those 
deer,’ one said, ‘L have used up all my caps; 
will you give me some caps, Sam?” ‘ Haven't 
got but few.” ‘Jim, give mea cap.’ ‘I can’t 
do it.” * Who has got spare caps?” ‘1 have got 
some; but I shot all my cartridges away at those 
d—d geese” ‘I'll swap with you” ‘ Well, 
good,’ * Who can give a cartridge ? says another, 
‘Cartridges! cartridges! who has got spare 
cartridges!’ said many a breath; while many 





more were for caps! caps! flints! These were 
immediately handed around from the ammuni- 
tion wagon, and every man quickly supplied ;— 
and in less time than it would take for the writ- 
ing, every gun and pistol was loaded, carbines 
unslung, and the order was given,—‘ Attention— 
battalion! Forward—move !’ and on we went, 

** The colonel rode along the ranks ;—‘ Keep 
cool, boys! There is a y of Mexican cavalry 
there. Take good aim, and be sure and fire low! 
Don’t throw away your shots ;’—(at this, bang! 
went a gun close by us;—whiz-z-z went the 
ball. e looked, and preacher Smith, of our 
company, had let his go in advance, carelessly. 
This brought a loud and severe reprimand from 
the lieutenant-colonel);—in the meantime, in 
solid body, we were approaching nearer the ad- 
vance guard, which had remained halted.” 

The touch here about “ preacher Smith” is 
capital. The enemy, in this instance, turned 
out to be only an immense herd of wild horses ; 
but the pluck of the Boys, if not their disci- 
pline, was ww: shown in the shadowy 
encounter. A few days afterwards we have 
the following incident :— 

CATCHING A MUSTANG. 

“ The advance, this day, consisted of twenty- 
four men, a sergeant, corporal, and bugler, com- 
manded by a lieutenant; and we were accompa- 
nied by Major Waterhouse. We were on the 
march at an early hour. A fog rested over the 
surface of the prairie; but it soon cme away, 
and the day’s march was pleasant; but fresh wa- 
ter was scarce, though salt was abundant. 
Thousands of deer, as before ;—many herds of 
wild spotted goats, that we had not seen previ- 
ously, and many wild horses, that, drawing 
themselves up, surveyed us for a few moments, 
and then went away with the fleetness of the 
wind, One, a grey, being visible in the dis- 
tance, Christian, one of the men, obtained per- 
mission to give him achase ;— this he did in good 
style: —he got round him unperceived, so that 
when the horse saw him, in running directly 
from him, he came towardsus. Our boys seeing 
him a long ways off, coming, spurred their 
horses out, and forming a wide semi-circle, sur- 
rounded, confused, and turned him about, and 
crowded upon him. He fought well, biting with 
teeth, and giving kicks with his hind, and blows 
with his fore feet;—he could do but little, 
though, against such a set of dare devils; who, 
after a desperate struggle on his part, in spite of 
his snorts and blows, his rapid kicking and 
biting, jumped at him like so many blood- 
hounds, and soon got a slip-noose over his neck, 
and aturn around his head ;—and then, tying 
him to two strong horses, they whipped him and 
forced him into line. He never, for a moment, 
discontinued his efforts to regain his liberty. 
He was a very good looking, middle sized stud, 
but had one of his eyes injured, probably by 
fightin 

see While engaged in the frolic with him, the 
boys saw several human skeletons lying on the 
green sward around,—fragments of clothing were 
near. One of the men dismounted, picked up 4 
skull, with a joke, tossed it up to another, and 
picked up a second; and, each with one, came 
on the lines of the guard again. One of the 
skulls had been cut through above the left ear, 
with a narrow and thick tomahawk, that had 
raised the bone, making the incision broad ;—the 
other was shot directly through the head. Who 
these were, and when they were killed, afforded 
much conversation to some of the men, who rea- 
soned and argued upun their different views of 
the matter, with as much sobriety and earnest- 
ness as though they had data from which to form 
an opinion. These finally concluded that the 
larger one was the head of Merzan, the anti- 
masun, The horse was forced along several 
miles, and then turned loose, and he bounded 
away to enjoy his freedom again.” 

The suffering of the cavalry on this long 
march is of course great; the following 
scrap offers in itself a picture of piteousness : 
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THE DYING TROOP-HORSE. 


“ Sunday, /Vovember 1st.—The horses all 
looked badly this morning. For the want of 
forage they were getting weak, and moved in a 
dull, sleepy way. Some gave out yesterday on 
the march, and died; three or four died last 
night ; and this morning, immediately after roll 
call, one came staggering through the tents of 
our company, and fell over an one of them, 
kicked and died. A man was sleeping in the 
tent, having lain down after the roll call; and 
the dying horse, in his fall, knocked it down and 
rolled over on it; and how it happened that he 
did not fall on the sleeping man, we could not 
see, As the dying animal came over on the tent, 
the man got from under the canvas on the other 
side, with remarkable quickness, and with a look 
of perfect wildness, at being so aroused; which 
was not diminished as he saw the horse that had 
occasioned it.” 


In ering contrast to this scene, take the 
following, 0 


BREAKING A WILD HORSE. 


“Upon returning so camp this evening we 
saw, as we entered the pass by the picket guard, 
a large crowd of men gathered in front of the 
camp, on the parade ground ; and the bursts of 
laughter that arose from them showed that they 
were highly amused. On coming near, we saw 
two Mexican horsemen, who were going at a 
rapid rate over the area. Riding up, we recog- 
nised our old friend, the Mexican of the rancho, 
and one of his peones, in an exciting race. The 
young Mexican was on a wild horse that had 
been bought by one of our men; while the 
old man was on a trained horse of his own, 
and his lasso was on the other’s neck, restrain- 
ing him; but the peon not being able to manage 
the steed, the old man took his place, giving to 
him the lasso. 

** After mounting the horse, which was a dif- 
ficult feat, the old chap plunged his spurs, with 
their long rowels, deep into his side. He spran 
like a deer into the air, then reared on his hind 
feet; the old man, not in the least disconcerted, 
laid the butt of his heavy whip on the animal’s 
head, with blows so rapid and vigorous, that he 
was soon down; but as he came down, his heels 
went up, with quick repeated kicks, and endea- 
vors to throw his rider off; but these were with 
no success ; for the whip was turned to the rear 
with such vigor and effect, that these efforts 
were stopped; and at the same time, the long 
spurs were pressed repeatedly into his side, till 
the blood flowed in streams. The furious horse 
struck his fore feet upon the ground, and foamed 
at the mouth; with rapid motions he bit at the 
old man’s legs on either side of him, quick as 
thought; but the rider was wide awake; for, 
equally quick, came the loaded whip against his 
Jaws that side, accompanied with another plunge 
of the spur; and as quick on the other side, as 
in an instant he snapped around in that direc- 
tion; this was repeated until the animal was 
frantic with rage. He bled freely at the mouth, 
from the checks of the severe bit, and the bloody 
foam was thrown all around; the sweat ran in 
Streams. He stopped; his eyes flashed; the 
Spurs were again drove in; he leaped high, and 
burst away fora few yards, but was thrown on 
his haunches by the bit; recovering, he made 
three long plunges, and throwing himself on the 
ground, rolled over so quickly, that it was a 
wonder that the old man escaped being caught ; 
but he was on his feet, and kicking the horse in 
the face by the time he was over. The animal, 
while down, bit again at him as he endeavored 
to get the lasso in his mouth, and succeeded in 
biting a piece from his thumb. 

** It was now the old man’s turn to be furious ; 
he jumped at the horse and stamped his head, 
and ground his eyes with his heels; kicked and 
whipped him, re sardless of the endeavors of the 
exasperated animal to bite, and to kick him 
also; beating him so severely that he was soon 
on his feet again ; and then he began to tremble 


in every limb; and shortly eyed his antagonist 


————— 





with an expression of great fear: he was con- 
quered. The young Mexican then mounted 
him, and in company with the old man on the 
other, rode rapidly over the whole ground; 
finally taking him away to the rancho, to give | 
him the second lesson when he was rested. | 
Their price for breaking this horse was but two | 
dollars ” | 


A party of officers having been off to a) 


Mexican fandango, are thus received by a vo- | 
lunteer sentinel :— 


**On the picket guard, at the pass that night, 
was, among others, one of company G, whose 
name was Betts. Now, Betts was a small man, 
with an intelligent countenance, keen eye, and 
pleasant appearance ; fond of a joke, and prided 
himself, at all times, in performing strictly the 
dutiés of a soldier in every particular. He had 
heard the colonel’s commands to the guard men- 
tioned before ; and, as this party was approach- 
ing, he was walking the narrow pass to and fro | 
with his loaded carbine at a support. His com- | 
rades were at a little distance, soundly asleep | 
around the guard fire, for the night was cold. | 
The officer of the guard had, against the line of | 
his duty, left the picket, and gone into the tents | 
of the camp guard, as said before, about half a | 
mile. The white rows of tents shone in the | 
moon-light beyond; but there were no lights | 
there, for all were asleep. Betts heard the sound } 
of the horses’ hoofs of the coming party, before 
he saw them. He stood erect. They came 
nearer, two lieutenants in front. * Who comes | 
there” he challenged, in a quick, loud, and dis- | 
tinct voice, that brought them to a halt in an in- | 
stant. ‘Friends,’ was the reply. ‘Halt! Ad- 
vance, friends, and give the countersign!’ ‘* We} 
have not got it. You know us: I am Lieutenant | 
Smith, acting adjutant, and——.’ ‘ Halt, and } 
remain where you are,’ quickly replied the sen- | 
tinel, with a very significant motion towards the | 
lock of hiscarbine. The two were astonished ; | 
while the colonel, behind, hearing this, was | 
much amused, and drew his horse up, to see it | 
out. The adjutant commenced to speak again, | 
but the sentinel would hear nothing but the 
countersign ; and what that was they knew not. 
Colonel Thomas knew Betts by his voice, and, 
besides, could, in the moonlight, see him plainly ; | 
and was really pleased to see his faithful per- | 
formance of orders, After a pause of some mo- 
ments, in which he thought the lieutenants 
had been sufliciently troubled for not having the 
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walking back and forth across the pass before 
them, and who showed no disposition for con- 
versation. ‘Gone into the camp,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, send after him, then.” ‘Should like to 
accommodate you, gentlemen, but can’t leave my 
post.’ 

** Here, then, was a predicament. They dis- 
mounted and sat on the ground holding their 
horses, waiting for the officer of the guard. The 
night was cool; the wind was and had been the 
whole day from the north. They tried to laugh, but 
they were too cold. They pleaded earnestly with 
the sentinel, but it was of no avail; for he, pac- 
ing his interval, would talk no more. In about 
two hours (which seemed ten to them) the offi- 
cer of the guard, who had been down at the 
camp guard fire, enjoying himself finely, think- 
ing that it was time to relieve Betts, came up, 
and was astonished to find the colonel, adjutant, 
and a lieutenant sitting on the ground, in the 
cold, without even a blanket, shivering as though 


| they had the ague. He let them in at once; and 


they were glad to get to their tents and cover 
themselves with blankets. In the morning, 
when meeting Betts in camp, they complimented 
him highly; and he brought to the colonel’s re- 
collection his previous order, that ‘no one, not 
even hitnself, should pass at night without the 
countersign.’ ” 


The following sketch of Mr. Pillow, the mi- 
litia general who is now figuring so largely 
before the public, from his name being mixed 
up in various ways with the illustrions one of 
Scort, is quite amusing, as coming from the 
pen of his brother lawyer, and compatriot 
Tennesseean :— 


A VOLUNTEER’S PICTURE OF A MILITIA 
GENERAL. 


** We remained in line, drawn up, while Ge- 
neral Pillow dismounted, seated himself near 
the bank, in front of us, and regaled himself 
with some viands that his servant brought to 
him. We knew not what they were, but he ap- 
peared to relish them exceedingly, being some 
time before us, partaking of them; and, there- 
fore, we presumed that they were very fine: one 
thing was certain—it was the general’s Christ- 
mas dinner. After he had finished these, he 
raised a bottle tohis lips. (At this, many of our 
disrespectful men, not having the dignity of a 
general before their eyes, winked at one another 
along the lines, and insiouated, in whispers, that 


poi ty 


countersign, he advanced up to theirside. * Mr. | jt contained good old brandy.) The sight of the 
Betts,’ said he, ‘I ain pleased to see you s0 dinner and the bottle, on Christmas day, had a 
prompt and decided in your discharge ot duty ; strong effect on many in the column, who, in de- 
and, | trust, the lesson will not be lost on these | fault of anything better, pulled from their dingy 





officers; for officers should set an example of | 
military discipline to the soldiers, Let these 
gentlemen in; and depend upon it, we think 
much more of you for your firmness.’ ‘ Have 
you the countersign ? said the sentinel to him, 
inreply tothis “lhe countersign—no !—it is not 
necessary for me to have it. You know me; 
I’m your colonel.’ ‘ You can’t go in,’ said the 
sentinel, as he drew himself up erect before 
them. ‘Look at me,’ said the colonel, as 


he advanced out of the shade of some mus- | 


quit bushes, on the side of the road, into the 
bright moonlight, that played and glistened on 
his large epaulettes, his broad gold lace, and the 
gilt head and scabbard of his sword. ‘ Don’t 
you know me now, Mr. Betts? The sentinel 
coolly surveyed him and his horse. *1 might 
know you in the day time, but now I do not 
know you: you cannot go in: remain where you 
are.’ ‘ But we must go in,’ said all, as they ad- 
vanced their horses up— there will be no harm 
—.’ Quickly the sentinel threw up his car- 
bine, with his thumb upon the lock, and his 
finger on the tigger, and called out—* Stop! you 
are near enough !’—and stop they did ; there was 
danger in proceeding ‘ Here is a pretty end to 
a frolic,” said the adjutant, while the colonel 
looked stern with vexation, They turned their 
horses’ heads together, and held a consultation. 
* Where is the otiicer of the guard?’ said the 
colonel to the sentinel, who now had turned to 


haversacks their hard crackers, n« w soiled and 
| black from being carried on their sides two days, 
through the dust; and some, who were lucky 
jenough to have a dirty piece of fat pork left, ad- 
(ded that, and ate the whole, their Christmas din- 
ner, with a hearty, good relish ;—finishing by a 
pull at their canteens, of the aforesaid dirty wa- 
ter, that they had brought along, to drink, in case 
|they should get no better. This draught was 
| taken with many wry faces, and heaving of the 
stomach; but, by strong efforts, they kept it 
down. It was the best dinner they could raise. 
** After finishing his meal and draught, the 
general arose, inserted a cigar between his lips, 
and, the infantry being near, mounted his splen- 
did horse, and ordered the column forward, and 
forward we went. We looked onward to the 
next Christmas, for our good dinner.” 


We really see nothing against “ General 
Pillow” in all this. The air of military state 
which it describes, only becomes of moment 
when we remember that the name and fame 
of one of the most brilliant historic characters 
of the country, that of the hero of Chippewa, 
Vera Cruz, and Mexico, is, at the very moment 
while we write, called in question before a 
Court Martial summoned at Washington, at 
the instance of the important personage who 
thus halted his brigade under arms to see 
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lous world do we live in! Who would ever 
have heard of this General Pillow six months 
after the Mexican war was over, were it not for 
the accidental embalming of his name in the 
amber of Scott’s renown ? 

Here is another group of Portraits :-— 


* As might be expected, every one was anx- 
ious to see General Taylor, not having had the 
opportunity of meeting him before ; but many 
met him now several times before they knew 
him, for he looked so plain and unassuming 
He is a full shaped man, not over large, but 
thick set, inclining to corpulency; has a full, 
double chin, a very pleasant ceuntenance, full of 
geod humor, and has none of the pomp and show 
of power and dignity about him, of which many 
of his inferior officers possess so much. The 
author never saw him with his uniform on, for 
he was commonly dressed in citizens’ clothing 
of brown color. He rode about at Victoria, 
sometimes on a stnall Mexican horse, and some- 
times on a very pretty mule, of a yellowish color, 
and with an easy gait. An anecdote is related 
in camp of him; it is this: 

**He was riding this horse, one day in that 
week, along the road that passed throngh our 
second encampment, on the hill of chapparal 
{seen on the right of the picture), when one of 
the men, liking the looks of the animal, and not 
knowing the general, neither dreaming of his 
rank, called to him as he passed along: * Hallo, 
stranger, how will you swap that pony for this 
horse ;’ at the same time slapping his own horse 
on the back. The general stopped, and with a 
smile replied, ‘that he did not care about swap- 
ping; that the pony was a favorite of his.’ At 
this time the general’s orderly or attendant, in 
uniform, rode up and stopped behind. 

* Seeing him, the suspicions of the man who 
had addressed the general were in an instant 
aroused, as to whom he was speaking; his face 
flushed, and he became confused; and another 
telling him, at the same moment, that it was 
General Taylor, he asked his pardon. The ge- 
neral smiled, and told him that it was no harm; 
asked him half a dozen questions about our long 
march from Tennessee; told him that he had 
come from a State of brave men and good sol- 
diers, &c., &c., and then rode on, followed by 
his orderly. In those few moments he had ob- 
tained the perpetual good will of that soldier, 
which he will carry with him through life, and 
the same of all those who saw it. 

“Another anecdote of horse-swapping with 
generals, that is repeated in camp:—It is said 
that a man of one of our companies, a few days 
since, while on the march, fell in love with the 
appearance of General Patterson’s black horse— 
afineanimal. He, having himself a noble horse, 
rode near the general, and the following words 
were passed: ‘Good morning, general.’ That 
officer looked round at him with an air of dis- 
turbed dignity ; but the man, not perceiving that, 
continued: ‘A fine horse, that black that you 
ride, general.” No reply, as yet. ‘General, 
how would you swap him for this one” The 
general turned his head round the other way, 
and, in a gruff voice, ordered his guard to ‘ take 
that man under arrest; which was immediately 
done, to his utter consternation. As he saw his 
predicament, and not knowing how long he 
might be a arrested, amid the epee 
laughter of all near, he called out: * Well, ge- 
neral, if you won’t swap horses, you will let me 
have something to eat, by and by, won't you ” 
And continued to his attendants, who were tak- 
ing him off, still in the general’s hearing :— 
‘Why, the general is a fool; he did not know 
but that I would have given him fifty dollars to 
boot.’ But the general had been taken by sur- 

ise ; and, after a few moments’ further ride, his 
countenance assumed a smile, and he sent an 
pace A back for hey paste feyeesy = to his infinite 

ification ; but he tried no more to - 
Seasion of the black horse ?” niin 


We think our readers will agree with us, | blanket, playing ‘ old sledge,’ while another has | correct idea 





SCENES IN CAMP—OFF DUTY. 
“ The city and the camp were still. In the 


former, the bells calling the ple to * mass’ 
had ceased their tones, and in the latter, the 
drums, the fifes, the bugles, and the instruments 
of the bands were all silent; for a wonder, Sun- 
day had been recognised, and there was no drill, 
no parade, no movements. The long line of 
succeeding infantry sentinels, that extended in 
front of the entire brigade, at regular intervals, 
from the bridge on the lett, towards the town 
down to the bend of the river, on the right, 
seemed as if struck with the stillness and beauty 
of the scene befure and around them, and were 
motionless also; they leaned on their muskets, 
at their posts along, from space to space 

** Now, reader, while all is thus reposing, let 
us turn our attention to the tents, and see at 
what the boys are engaging themselves; for, at 
all times when they are at leisure, their occupa- 
tion and movements are about the same, and a 
glance at this leisure day, shows for all. 4 

* Let us walk round in the cavalry regiments. 
The horses are still; tied with their long la- 
riats; they seem dozing in the pleasant sun. 
At the line of tents nearest to you, you observe 
the captain’s marquee, with a crowd around it, 
sitting on the bales of hay and bags of corn, that 
have been sent for the use of the company. 
They are engaged in conversation with re-pect 
to our next probable movements. 

** At the first tent in the line we will stop and 
look in; we see a couple of the men sitting 
down in the little space, amid carbines, swords, 
pistols, blankets, &c., engaged in writing letters 
on pieces of barrel heads, which are placed 
across their knees; they have obtained their 
sheets of paper from the officers (to whom, 
every quarter, a quantity is allowed by the go- 
vernment), and are busy; being prompted by 
seeing so many vessels arriving and departing 
from the United States, and also by receiving 
letters from home. ‘Two of their messmates are 
on the sides of the tent, on their blankets, 
asleep, and appear very comfortable. 

** Leaving them, another step or two brings 
us tothe second tent. The flap is closed, and 
the tent is, as it were, shut up. Let us open it, 
and enter ;—there is but one man within, and 
he is mending his bridle; the whole bottom of 
the tent is filled with baggage and arms—in 
comes a comrade, who, in a low voice, asks him 
‘if he has got anything.” He nods. ‘ Hand it 
out, then.’ He drops his bridle, and reaching 
over, pulls out, from under the blankets, a bottle 
of brandy, and sells the other a dram for a bit ; 
but it is done in a very quiet manner, for it is 
contrary to the regulations of the camp. 

« At the third tent, we found some of the 
boys asleep, and a couple cooking behind it; 
they have been up in town and bought some 
beef and vegetables, and having borrowed a 
camp-kettle from another mess, are trying their 
hand at making soup, fora rarity. They have 
got some light bread from the bakery, some 
pepper, and several little articles, and they 
seem as much engaged in making their soup as 
though it was to be of immense advantage to 
them. You will smile to see what value they 
set upon it; but if you had been through the 
hard times that they have, and were in their 
position now, a dish of hot soup would appear to 
you to be indeed aluxury. There are two more 
of the men there who do not belong to that 
mess, and with each one of these they have 
struck a trade :—One is to get them an arm-full 
of wood, for which he will have to go at least a 
mile, and bring it on his shoulder; the other is 
to go to the cistern at the canal, a half a mile, 
and bring back a bucket of water for them ; for 
these services, they are to get a cup of soup 
apiece; and both think they have made good 
trades, and start immediately to perform them. 

“ At the next tent, crowded at its door with 
bags of oats, are, within, several seated on a 
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camp until it is bardly readable, and is passing 
away the time in deciphering it. 

* At another tent the fire is kindled, and a 
chap is pounding coffee with the muzzle of his 
carbine, and is quarrelling all the time with his 
messmates about the cooking, declaring that it is 
not his day in turn, &c., and swearing that here- 
after he will cook for himself alone, &c., 
&c. In this tent are the messmates, some of 
them asleep, others endeavoring to mend up 
their uniforms and other clothing, and keeping 
up the dispute with the one who is cooking. 

** In the next, you see a water buc‘et, with a 
full pupply of water, and a pan of fried pork, 
and hard bread, to which the boys of the mess 
are about to apply themselves for a dinner. 

** In the succeeding tent, a general cleaning of 
arma is going on; for one of the mess has been 
lucky enough to get hold of a little sweet oil, 
and all of them are availing themselves of the 
opportunity; and with much conversation, and 
many tales to one another, they appear to pass 
the time very pleasantly. 

“In the next one are many collected, to hear 
a man who is telling amfsing tales, and many a 
loud langh comes from there. After he is done, 
another sings a song in high glee. Let us peep 
in:—they have got several bottles of brandy 
cherries, and they insist upon our taking some 
of them. (These are procured from the sutler, 
who, as he is not allowed to sell spirits, thus 
evades the restriction, and his brandy cherries 
go off like hot cakes.) 

* We will goon. At the next we see more 
writing letters, sewing, &c,, and several at a 
game of euchre. At the next, we find all en- 
gaged in a general dressing and cleaning up, 
waving had their clothing returned from the 
Mexican washerwomen, who have made it look 
new, They are evidently much pleased with 
their change in appearance. In front of this 
tent, as well as of several others that we have 
passed, down the line, you observe many of the 
men spending much time and pains in rubbing 
and currying their horses; and in the mean- 
while they are talking to them, and patting 
them, and so accustomed have the horses become 
each to his rider, during the long march, that he 
knows him as far as he can see him, and will ex- 
press it by neighing, and if loose, will come up 
tohim. A horse could not be driven from near 
the camp, and it takes them but one feed to 
learn (teach) them their particular place; and, 
if turned loose, they will each come to it at 
night. These men are devoting their leisure 
time to the attention required by their horses, 
and they could spend it in no better way. 

* . * * . 
** We have now passed down one line of 
tents, or one company; each company in the 

iment, and each one of the regiments of the 
brigade, will be found engaged in nearly the 
same ways, It isso all overthe camp. Let us 
now hook along the shore of the river, near to 
which our walk down the line of tents has 
brought us. Here, we find seated on the low 
bank, many groups of men, who are looking on 
the beautiful scene before them, of the peaceful 
river, with the vessels passing up and down; 
for the sea breeze now gently blows, though the 
surface of the water is yet unruffled. They are 
watching the porpoises, who throw their large 
backs out of the water, blow, and then disap- 
pear. An enormous turtle occasionally appears. 
Passing along, we see other men, catching crabs 
in the shallow water ; these are very numerous, 
and with a short pole, a line with a piece of 
meat on it, and a little dip net, one man catches 
from twenty to thirty in an hour, Others we 
see, walking the shore, apparently in thought ; 
though there are not many of these, most hav- 
ing laid aside the task of thinking, as a continual 
job, to be taken up on their return home. Now, 
reader, we have given you a sample of the 
crowded camp, when in a state of rest and quiet, 
Of course, we have not mentioned all particu- 
lars, but to furnish you a definite and 
the way in which we employ our 
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time when off duty ; and knowing it upon one 
day, you know it upon all.” 


Charms and Counter Charms. By Maria J. 
McIntosh, Author of “To Seem and To 
Be,” “ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” &c., 
&c. D. Appleton & Co. 


A FASHIONABLE novel of American Society is 
still so great a rarity, that we took up this 
new work of Miss McIntosh’s with not a little 
curiosity. The scene is laid in the State of 
New York some twenty years back, and the 
reminiscences of the writer show her to have 
been well acquainted with the once beautiful 
suburbs of the city, still existing at that 
time. 

How rapidly localities, life, society, all 
around us, change in this country! To-day 
we read the newspaper fling at upstart wealth, 
with a coat of arms emblazoned upon its equi- 
page; while the British Tourist sncers at the 
last weakness as a new thing, showing the 
gradual introduction of European usages and 

rejudices among us. Yet twenty years ago 
halt the gay world went to Saratoga with their 
own horses and liveried servants, and the 
panel decked with their armorial bearings was 
painted—perhaps before the Revolution. These 
things have only changed hands among us; 
they have not altered in themselves. Nor are 
the incessant fluctuations of Society which 
they betoken to be regretted, while they 
prove the ever-active industry and energy 
of our people. Luxury and vanity are 
attendant upon wealth in all countries, and 
we ought to remember that the vicissitudes 
of fortune which so often raise vulgar 
people here into a sphere of quasi-refine- 
ment, often bring that refinement to the 
doors of humbler people, from the presence 
among them of the cultivated, who have been 
reduced in circumstances. The whole mass 
is thus measurably kneaded over and over 
again, and the joint result is a general pervad- 
ing effect of intelligence and good breeding, 
such as is witne in no country but ours, 

But let us see what our author has to say of 
Saratoga :— 

*“ At the period of which we write, the 
choice of conveyances in travelling lay between 
the lumbering stage coach and the private equi- 
page. The rapid rail-car has now nearly dis- 
placed both of these. This vehicle is in strik- 
ing unison with the democratic tendencies of 
our age and country. The long-descended mas- 
ter of many a fertile acre,—the lady reared amid 
costly luxuries, may now arrive at Saratoga, 
side by side with the fortunate mechanic and 
the pretty milliner, who have won by unusual 
a some days or weeks of leisure; and if 
the last have been, as many of their class in our 
favored country are, well-educated,—if they 
possess the native refinement monopolized by 
no condition, they may enjoy for a time all those 
honors and attentions supposed to wait on rank 
and wealth. The gentleman will never dream 
that the fair hand which he touches so respect- 
fully in the dance, has ever been engaged in the 
manufacture of and bonnets,—nor will the 
lady suspect that the witty remarks which drew 
her attention from her own party to her vis-a-vis 
at table, were made by one conversant with all 
the mysteries of the plane, the chisel, and the 
h . Not thus was it in those ‘ good old 
ti to which, despite our reasons, our hearts 
look reverently and tenderly back. Then, the 
travellers by the stage-coach looked from a dis- 
tance, admiringly, envyingly, or with a sort of 
defiant pride, according to their various tempers, 
on those arriving in their own carriages. Am 

last none boasted a more elegant equi 
than Euston Hastings, but in one thing Mrs. 

: him. One of her outriders 
had r own saddle-horse, with whose 











beauty nothing at Saratoga could compete,—and 
day after day she was seen in the habit and rid- 
ing-cap which so well became her, mounted on 
her noble Selim, and accompanied by parties of 
ladies and gentlemen, amongst whom she moved 
a queen, or escorted by one gentleman only, and 
that one, generally, Euston Hastings. A week 
or more of very dry and sultry weather, in the 
latter part of July, was succeeded in the early 
days of August by heavy showers. All in-door 
amusements had been tried, and all had ceased 
to please before the sun again looked invitingly 
forth. Never was invitation more joyfully ac- 
cepted than his, when it was vouchsafed. The 
earth was green, the skies bright, the roads 
firm, the woods were full of spicy odors, the 
birds were fluttering their many-colored, newly- 
washed wings, and singing their most joyous 
songs. 

** Not more joyous were they than seemed the 
riders, male and female, who came forth, once 
more, after many days’ imprisonment, into the 
free air They entered a road winding through 
deep woods, which soon resounded with their 
cheerful calls and their gay laughter. They 
were overflowing with spirits, and eager for ad- 
venture ; but nothing promised to gratify this 
desire, for the road was plain and smooth, and 
even the simultaneous spurring and checking of 
some very young gentlemen could elicit nothing 
mare than a few graceful caracoles from their 
well-trained steeds. At length they reached a 
point where a rough cart-road diverged from the 
one they were pursuing, and some of the party 
proposed entering it It looked inviting with its 
green sod, over which no wheels seemed to have 
passed for months, and with the trees on either 
side forming an arch over it, through which the 
sun could only here and there send a ray, look- 
ing all the brighter for the surrounding shadow 
They entered it, not in the wide phalanx in 
which they had hitherto rode, for here, from the 
broken character of the ground, only two riders 
could pass abreast. Euston Hastings and Mrs. 
Mabury led the way, followed next by Evelyn 
and Monsieur L’Egaré. ‘They cantered briskly 
forward for about half a mile, when a sudden 
turn of the road brought them in view of a stone 
wall, from three to four feet high. The fore- 
most riders paused, and the others pressed for- 
pas to learn the reason of the unexpected 

alt. 


*** Provoking! Is there no way of getting 
around it? The road looks more tempting still 
beyond,’ cried several voices. 


“«* There is a way of getting over it. My 
Selim will never turn back from such a mere 
bagatelle as yonder wall,’ said Mrs. Mabury, 
passing her hand caressingly through the mane 
of the beautiful animal which arched his neck 
and backed his ears, as if proudly conscious of 
her praises. 

*** Come on then, Estelle! We will lead the 
way,’ cried Euston Hastings, gazing admiringly 
on her spirited countenance, while Evelyn, a 
timid rider herself, heard the proposal and its 
acceptance with undisguised terror. 

**Oh no—no! you will not go—you are 
jesting, | am sure ; are you not ? she exclaimed, 
appealing to both, with a forced smile. 

“ «Mr. Hastings may be jesting, but I am 
not, I assure you. I mean to pursue that road 
and discover the secret which the trees in that 
mysterious wood seem to be whispering to each 
other,’ answered Mrs. Mabury, gaily. 

“ « But you will not go—for my sake you will 
not do anything so wild—so mad,’—urged Evelyn 
to her husband, as she drew near to his side. 

«© You are foolish, and are making yourself 
ridiculous,’ said he, in an angry tone, and mov- 
ing off from her. 

“ Had Evelyn been wise, she would have 
ceased her importunities, but when was love, 
impassioned love, wise ? 

* Wheeling her horse almost directly across 
his path, she laid her hand upon his, and said 
with a vain attempt at playfulness, * You must 
not i shall not permit it ? 

“His brow grew red, and throwing off her 








hand, he seized her bridle, and pushing her 
horse forcibly back from his path, put onere. 
his own, and dashed forward. In another in- 
stant he had cleared the wall, while Evelyn sat 
gazing on him with clasped hands, dilated eyes, 
and lips apart. 

*** Come on,’ he called to Mrs. Mabury, 
‘ your Selim will bear you over it like a bird.’ 

«He shall try at least,’ she replied, and 
striking her horse with the small riding-whip 
she carried, she urged him to his utmost speed. 
Fast—faster onward rushed the beautiful horse, 
and his more beautiful rider. They have reach- 
ed the barrier, and rising lightly, they bound 
gracefully over it, and turning immediately, 
stand side by side with Euston Hastings, and 
facing the group of admiring, but less adventurous 
riders. Evelyn sees her husband safe, and yet 
there is a sharper pang at her heart than at the 
moment when she trembled for his life, for she 
sees the playful smiles upon his lip,—she catch- 
es the glance of tender admiration directed to 
his fair friend, and she contrasts with them the 
scornful curve of the lip, the dark, scowling 
brow, so lately turned on her, and she feels for 
the first time—alas! not the last—jealousy’s 
keen dart. 

** Mrs. Mabury waved her hand in adieu, and 
gaily assured the party she had left, that she 
would bring them a true and full account of her 
discoveries, as she wheeled her horse to follow 
the already receding figure of Euston Hastings. 
The winding and wooded path which they pur- 
sued soon hid them from the gaze of their late 
companions, who turned with somewhat lower- 
ed spirits to regain the main road. The light 
cloud soon passed from other minds, but over 
Evelyn’s it settled lower and grew darker every 
moment. As she came, none had been more 
joyous. Her gaiety of heart had burst forth in 
sportive words, in the light laugh which, 
esis Without any control, 

But the sweet one of gracefulness rang from her soul,” 





and sometimes in a few ‘ wood-notes wild,’ 
warbled forth in an imitation which her nice ear 
made singularly exact, of the birds carolling 
around her. Now, laugh, and song, and spor- 
tive words, were hushed, and she rode silently 
on with passionate and bitter thoughts in her 
heart, lying too deep, too undefined, perchance, 
for language, yet expressed clearly enough to an 
observing eye, in her flushed cheeks and the 
strange compression of her usually flexile lips.” 


Miss Evelyn and Mrs. Mabury, who flit 
with so much life through this scene, are the 
heroines of the book. 

Evelyn, or Eva, as her friends call her, is 
described as “wholly a creature of the affec- 
tions. Her impulses are pure, her heart is full 
of worship; but she is as wax in the hands 
of those she loves: their approbation is the 
aim of her being, and she submits to théir 
wishes, and receives their opinions without a 
question.” 

Mrs. Mabury, though meant to stand in 
strong contrast to this fresh being, is but an 
older and a perverted Evelyn. 

Euston Hastings is a cool man of the world, 
in love with both of them (if such things may 
be), but notwithstanding his affection for Eva, 
tethered especially to the apron strings of the 
bewitching widow Mabury, whose experience of 
the world enubles her to manage him. There 
is another gentleman who figures in contrast to 
the clever Hastings; a Mr. Everard Irving, 
who is betrothed to Eva in the earlier chapters, 
but who is supplanted by Hastings, according to 
the process described in the following scene: 


«« « How I admire Miss Nesmith!’ said Evelyn, 
one day, speaking of a young lady who had just 
taken leave of her; ‘there is so much childlike 
unstudied grace about her.’ 

“The remark was made to Everard Irving, but 
it was Euston Hastings whose laugh caused 
a mingled feeling of mortification and anger to 







































































er ee would tell a different tale if it could 

“* How did you like our preacher? asked 
Mrs. Mabury of Evelyn, on their return from 
church. 

*** I was charmed with him,’ she replied with 
enthusiasm, ‘ His countenance is so heavenly 
—his manner so simple yet so fervent.’ 

*** He is certainly a very agreeable man,’ in- 
terposed Euston Hastings, ‘ especially at a con- 
vivial party, when he has wine enough and not 
too much.’ 

“Evelyn had often heard such remarks in 
painful silence, too timid to combat his opinions, 
too distrustful of herself even to feel assured 
that he was wrong, yet too loving and hopeful 
wholly to credithim. On this day, however, the 
preacher's earnestness had thrilled her heart, 
and the sneer of Euston Hastings made strange 
discord with its heavenly tones. Tears rushed 
to her eyes, and with unwonted courage, though 
in a faltering voice, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Hastings! if everything is so false as you appear 
to think, do not tell me of it. 1 would rather be 
always deceived—far rather—than live in so sad 
: world as this must be to one who thinks as you 

0. 

“For a moment Euston Hastings was touched 
by her earnest appeal, and he replied with asoft- 
ened manner, ‘ Pardon me for having given you 

in. I will never again disturb your pleasing 
illusions—yet’ he continued in a gayer tone, 
‘ permit the seer to utter one warning word be- 
fore his lips are sealed. The children of earth, 
if they would be happy, should be contented to 
sport among the flowers on its surface, without 
attempting to penetrate beneath them. Like 
you, I admire the looks and manner of the 
preacher of to-day; they charmed my eye and 
ear as a fine picture or good music would have 
done, and with this I am satisfied. I will not 
destroy the flower by seeking in its heart the 
source of the perfume and beauty which delight 
me,’ 

** Evelyn had listened with downcast eyes, 
and it was more than a minute after he had ceas- 
ed speaking that she said, hesitatingly, ‘I think 
—I fear—that is—it seems to me that the plea- 
sure you describe is wholly of the senses—there 
is no soul in it.’ 

“* * Soul—what is that” asked Euston Hast- 
ings. 

“Evelyn looked up in surprise, and caught 
what seemed a warning glance from Mrs. Ma- 
bury directed to Mr. Hastings. He apparently 

rceived it too, for, turning away from Evelyn 

fore she could ask an explanation of his sin- 

ular question, he took a book from a table near 

ies, and seemed too much interested in its pages 
to continue the conversation. 


« Among the fashionable novelties of that day 
was Castle Garden. Its greatest attraction had 
passed away with the heat of summer, and 
though Mrs. Mabury wished at least to show 
Evelyn that splendid view which is an enjoy- 
ment no season can take from it, the increasingly 
cool evenings seemed to render the propriety of 
doing so doubtful. 

* *We shall have summer days yet,’ said the 
hopeful Evelyn; and she was right A few 
warm days came, and the proprietor of Castle 
Garden reaped a second harvest from the citizens 
who had been absent during the summer, and 
the southerners who were passing through New 
York on their way to their sunny homes. 

** * Now or never for Castle Garden, Evelyn! 
exclaimed Mrs. Mabury, as she saw its name in 
the columns of a newspaper. 

*** But we are engaged this evening to Mrs. 
Caldwell,’ said Evelyn. 

*** We shall have had enough of the Garden 
by nine o’clock, and that will give us all the time 
we want for her party.’ 

** At half-past seven that evening Mrs. Mabury 
and Evelyn, Enston Hastings and Everard Irving 
drove to the Battery, and leaving their carriage 
at its entrance, proceeded towards the Garden. 
They had not wall far, when music came float- 


ence of that vague sadness which the hour and 
its accompaniments were calculated to pro- 
duce. Mrs. Mabury was the first to speak : 


‘* * How brightly the stars shine this evening !’ 
she exclaimed. 

** Euston Hastings looked upwards for a mo- 
ment, and then, in those low, deep tones which 
seemed the appropriate utterance of a sad spirit, 
he replied, ‘ Yes—brightly and coldly—even as 
they looked down upon the Chaldean shepherds 
thousands of years before they trod this little 
planet, and fancied that in the stars they could 
read their destinies. Their destinies! he re- 
peated, in an accent of contempt; then added, 
after a moment’s silence, * Yet | wonder not that 
the Destiny which the Greeks only have suc- 
ceeded in depicting, but whose irresistible, in- 
exorable power we all feel, should have found 
its type in yonder orbs, moving “ without haste, 
without rest,” through their fixed and change- 
less course. The folly was in the desire to read 
that which was unalterable.’ 

** * More strange than foolish, it seems to me,’ 
said Mrs. Mabury; ‘for I have always felt that 
were that page from the book of fute on which 
my life is written presented to me, I should turn 
away my eyes from it.’ 

““* And you would do wisely,’ replied Euston 
Hastings. ‘Why throw over the present the 
shadow of the future? why anticipate the know- 
ledge that the heart we trust is to be estranged 
from our own—that the hopes which give to our 
lives their brightness, will be quenched in 
night? We are born—we shall die—this is 
enough to know, and of the last [ would gladly 
be ignorant, since that, like the rest, is inevi- 
table.” 

“Everard Irving felt a slight shudder pass 
over Evelyn’s frame as she leaned — him, 
and determining for her sake not to leave what 
he considered such false philosophy unanswered, 
he spoke. At the sound of his voice Euston 
Hastings started,—he had forgotten the presence 
of any other than Mrs. Mabury. 


** * Neither do I desire to read my fate,’ said 
Everard; ‘but not because I fear to find my 
friends faithless or my hopes illusive, still less 
because | believe that the events written there 
would be wholly beyond my influence.’ 

*** Why then? asked Mrs, Mabury. 

** * Because I do not desire to complicate the 
single question submitted to my decision—is 
this right or wrong ?—the results of my actions | 
am willing to leave with One wiser than L.’ 

** There was no answer, and it was too dark 
for Everard to see the smile which curled the 
lip of Euston Hastings. Mrs. Mabury gave the 
signal, and they turned from the dark waters to 
the brilliantly-lighted garden; but the shade 
which had fallen on the spirits of the party 
passed not so quickly away. Everard felt that 
Evelyn moved not so buoyantly as she was wont 
to do, and as he turned to speak to her, a low, 
half-suppressed sigh met his ear. 

*** Why do you sigh, Evelyn ?” 

*** Did I sigh ?—~it was unconsciously—but I 
cannot shake off the impression of those strange- 
ly sad words of Mr. Hastings.” 

***T hope such words will make no durable 
impression on your mind, dear Evelyn; the ruler 
of our lives, beloved, is not an inexorable 
a" but a tender and compassionate fa- 
ther.’ 


***T know you are right: yet his mind is so 
powerful, his words often so thrillingly eloquent, 
and his varying tones so singularly musical—how 
can I resist his influence ? 

*** You greatly admire Mr. Hastings, Eve- 
lyn,’ said Everard, with a sudden pang of jea- 





lousy. 





** Everard’s very heart grew cold as he whis- 
pered, *‘ Do you love him, Evelyn! 

“Considering their relative positions, the 
question, it may be supposed, must have excited 
sorrow, perhaps anger. Everard probably ex- 
pected himself to read some such emotion in 
her face, as she paused suddenly and turned to- 
wards him, but he saw there only an expression 
of overpowering surprise as she repeated, ‘ Love 
him!—love Mr. Hastings!—I should as soon 
think of loving one of those bright stars on 
which we gazed just now; he seems as far 
above me, he certainly is as little known to 
me, as they are—how could you ask such a 
question ? 

‘“* Nothing in this reply was more agreeable to 
Everard than the slight accent of reproach evi- 
dent at its conclusion, and the emphasis on the 
word—you. He had scarcely time to murmur, 
* Bless you, my Evelyn, for those words,’ when 
they stood beneath the brilliantly-lighted gate- 
way, and beside Mrs. Mabury who awaited them 
there. 

“* Why, Evelyn, how the evening air has 
made your cheeks glow, and bow brilliant your 
eyes are,’ ehistalined Mrs. Mabury as she looked 
admiringly on her young friend. 

*** That last muct be a reflection from the 
stars,’ said Evelyn, with a laugh not altogether 
free from embarrassment, and a quick glance at 
Everard Irving, whose smile, at once joyous and 
tender, brought a yet more vivid flush into her 
cheeks. 

“**If so, I hope they have not been partial in 
their reflections,’ said Mrs. Mabury, as she led 
the way to the garden.” 


Poor Eva falls an easy victim to this redoubt- 
able lady killer. The gradual change in her 
feelings is well described in the following ex- 
tracts : 


* And Evelyn’s whole life became now indis- 
tinct and aimless as adream. The new senti- 
ment with which she had been inspired by Eus- 
ton Hastings, was like the introduction into a 
piece of music of some inharmonious note from 
an instrument of exquisite sweetness of tone— 
delighttul in itself, it had produced the most 
painful discord in her heart. Even in her 
father’s arms she felt its influence—it had drawn 
a veil between their hearts. It had destroyed 
the charm of her intercourse with Mrs. Mabury. 
Wherefore this was, Evelyn knew not, perhaps 
she sought not to know; she only felt that under 
an earnest look from Mrs. Mabury her cheeks 
crimsoned and her heart throbbed with unde- 
fined fear, and that those téte-d-tétes, once so 
valued, in which Mrs Mabury had seemed to 
look into her heart only that she might know 
how best to please and to delight her, were now 
avoided. But most of all had this new senti- 
ment disturbed the repose of her relations with 
Everard [rving. Alone with him, she became 
silent and depressed; in society, she plunged 
with reckless gaiety into the amusements of the 
hour, and welcomed attentions which she had 
hitherto avoided, that she might evade those 
gentle, quiet cares that mark the lover’s devo- 
tion Everard Irving saw and suffered from her 
change; yet it was of a nature to be felt rather 
than defined, it was a shadow which darkened 
his path, but presented nothing tangible to his 
grasp. Not fora moment was his jealousy ex- 
cited by any of the flutterers with whom she 
laughed so gaily or danced and sung so readily, 
for even a lover’s sharpened perception could 
detect no preference of any one amung gem, 
could find no token of the heart’s presence 10 
laugh or dance or song. Euston Hastings rarely 
approached her when he was present, indee 
rarely of his choice did he approach her at all in 
society; yet neither did he seem to avoid her, 
and if by accident they were thrown together, 
his manner was zrave though kind, and Evelyn’s 
embarrassment, if observed at all, appeared but 
girlish diffidence of one with whom persons 
older and more assured than herself often felt not 
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ite at ease. But a skilful maneuvrer, and 
thoroughly au fait of Mrs. Mabury’s habits and 
those of her household, Euston Hastings found 
little difficulty in securing to himself at pleasure 
afew moments alone with Evelyn. Again and 

in, in such interviews, did he present to her 
lip that intoxicating draught which, elevating 
her above the circle of common life, rendered 
her forgetful alike of its cares and its obliga- 
tions. Still his language was that of friendship. 
He was the friend of her soul, while Everard 
Irving was recognised as her lover, connected to 
her by ties less refined, less spiritual than those 
by which he desired to link his being to hers. 

ore than once had Euston Hastings felt the 
hand he held grow cold, and seen the heart’s 
sudden pang throw its shadow over Evelyn's 
face, at these allusions to her engagement with 
another. Such emotion was costly incense 
offered at his shrine, which for one moment he 
would enjoy with sensations of the most ex- 
quisite delight, and then obliterate its very me- 
mory by some look, or movement, or whispered 
word, bearing within it the very heart of love. 
But there were times in his absence when 
Evelyn could recall only the faint image of that 
look or movement, the fainter echo of that word, 
when her reason cast off their spell and showed 
her an abyss opening at her feet But though 
she shrank back appalled from the vision, it was 
but a moment, and the next, closing her eyes to 
all danger, she was rushing forward on the same 
path, yielding unresistingly to her destiny. 

** Destiny ! poor blind, with which man hood- 
winks his own reason. In the physical world 
we adore, we joyfully avail ourselves of those 
fixed laws which unerring Wisdom and un- 
wavering Love have established The same 
Wisdom and the same Love have established 
laws as certain in the moral world ; our passions 
rise up in opposition to them, we choose rather 
to suffer their penalty than to obey them, and 
this we call yielding to our destiny. Yet trueit 
is that we are social beings, and weave not alone 
the tissue of our lives; that the threads of other 
men’s fortunes are often intertwined with ours: 
and that circumstances over which we had no 
control—the natures we inherit, our early nur- 
ture, a thousand nameless considerations—in- 
crease or diminish, in an almost incalculable 
degree, the difficulties attending our conformity 
to law, whether moral or physical. But it 1s 
only by a strange perversion that these truths 
can lead us to aself-indulgent passiveness. Ex- 
tending the sphere of our responsibility, in- 
creasing the difficulties of our progress-—their 
legitimate result would be more vigorous and 
persevering effort. 

“Evelyn Beresford inherited a nature full of 
all sweet and endearing qualities. Her temper 
was gentle, her affections ardent, and surrounded 
from infancy by the pure and tender influences 
ofa father’s love, she had walked blamelessly 
and joyously along her sunlit path. Now, dark- 
ness was around her, and the very impulses 
which had hitherto led her in safety, were 
tempting her into dangerous ways With what 
weapons had she been furnished for their resist- 
ance? 

** To please the objects of her affection ; to sa- 
crifice herself to them ; to make her life a minis- 
try of love, demanding only love as its repay- 
ment—these were her principles of action. 
How often are they the only principles with 
which woman is sent forth to her combat with 
the powers of earth! The distinction made by 
Milton between our first parents, seems to be re- 
cognised as just by tieir descendants. Man is 
taught to draw his motives from above, from the 
Heavenly—to live ‘for God only; while from 
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reader of the work to evolve for himself. There 
is something of an under-plot to which we 
have not alluded, and which seems introduced 
for the double purpose of introducing one 
lovely and well-regulated mind in contrast to 
the beings of passion which give most charac- 
ter to the story, and of providing the worthy 
Mr. Everard Irving with a spouse who shall 
make amends for all his sufferings. 

We cannot take leave of Miss McIntosh’s 
work without saying frankly that we hope to 
hear soon again, and hear oiten from the writer 
of so excellent a novel of American life. 





Poetry. 


— 


A WESTERN FLOWER. 


{A Srranoe Frowear.—One day last week some men 
who were working upon our streets broke a stone in two 
in which was found a beautiful purple flower, with some 
green leaves, as fresh in appearance, and as soft w the 
touch as though it had been grown in a green-house. 
How it came there is a mystery tous. The stone hud been 
in our streets for tweive years. But the flower was evi- 
dently in the stone when quarried. Perhaps it hud been 
there from “time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,”—aye, tor aught we know, it is an 
antediiuvian flower. Mr. 38.38. Youngs says “ the dower 
resetnbles the Hibiscus species ; but the teal is ny re nearly 
the rose, but is not exactly like any flower now a native of 
this country, nor indeed like any exutic cultivated here.” 
He adds: © Lt most probably grew ia the hole of the rock 
where it now is; but the rock must have been earth when 
it grew.”’—Eaton ( Uhio) Register.) 


STRANGE flower ! 
‘dream ” 
Enshrined in rock-displacing earth ; 
Blooming, without one sunny beam, 
Freshly as when love watched its birth, 


how like to mine own 


No fading Flowret of an hour,— 
Allied unto no fragile Rose,— 
A lone, unique, rock-buried flower, 
It hath no like—none elsewhere grows. 


The frail Hibiscus opes its eye 
But to the rosy glance of morn,— 
Its fate, with morning's blush to die,— 
For evanescence ouly born. 


The Rose demands, of Heaven, air— 
Sunshine of Day—of Evening, dew— 
Then scatters all its petals fair 
Unto the Earth, whence first it grew. 


But this strange flower—encased in rock, 
On which man’s foot hath careless trod, 
Lives on as it had felt no shock,— 
And owned no presence—but its God ! 


Is this its registry of birth 
In ages now for ever gone? 

And was it brought to light on earth 
Only to find itself—** alone ?” 


The hand that reckless broke the stone, 
Thought not within there lived a flower! 
A blossom, disentumbed to moan 
The loneliness which is its dower. 


Earth’s dower to all those misplaced things, 
Those strong, unsought, unyielding ties, 

In souls where Time—scarce Heaven—brings, 
Aught else that seem realities! 
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her very cradle woman’s heart is linked to earth 
as the source of her motives, hopes, rewards, and 
if she lives for God, it is ‘for God in’ some 
earthly object.” 


The gravity of the last sentences brings us 
ually, 
unobtrusively, and beautifully unfolded as % that of his daughters, where, from the time of 
proceeds to the close, but which we leave the ' Lady Suffolk’s disgrace, he used to pass those 


to the moral of the book, which is 


I cannot resist giving here, by way of speci- 
‘men, an account of one conversation between 
‘the King and Queen and Lord Hervey, whilst 
| the circumstances of it are yet fresh in my 
| memory. 
_ About nine o’clock every night, the King 
used to return to the Queen’s apartment from 


evenings he did not go to the opera or play at 
quadrille—constraining them, tiring himself, 
and talking a little indecently to Lady Delo- 
raine, who was always of the party. 


At his return to the Queen’s side, the Queen 
used often to send for Lord Hervey to enter- 
tain them till they retired, which was generally 
at eleven. One evening among the rest, as 
soon as Lord Hervey came into the room, the 
Queen, who was knotting whilst the King 
walked backwards and forwards, began jocose- 
ly to attack Lord Hervey upon an answer just 
published to a book of his friend Bishop Hoad- 
ley’s on the sacrament, in which the Bishop 
was very ill treated; but before she had uttered 
half what she had a mind to say, the King in- 
terrupted her, and told her she always loved 
talking of such nonsense, and things she knew 
nothing of; adding, that, if it were not for 
such foolish people loving to talk of those 
things when they were written, the fools who 
wrote upon them would never think of pub- 
lishing their nonsense, and disturbing the 
government with impertinent disputes that no- 
body of any sense ever troubled himself about. 
The Queen bowed, and said, “ Sir, I only did 
it to let Lord Hervey know that his friend’s 
book had not met with that general approbation 
he had pretended.” “A pretty fellow for a 
friend !” said the King, turning to Lord Her- 
vey. “ Pray what is it that charms you in him? 
His pretty limping gait” (and then he acted 
the Bishop’s lameness), “ or his nasty stinking 
breath ?—phaugh !—or his silly laugh, when 
he grins in your face for nothing, and shows 
his nasty rotten teeth? Or is it his great ho- 
nesty that charms your Lordship ?—his asking 
a thing of me for one man, and, when he came 
to have it in his own power to bestow, refusing 
the Queen to give it to the very man for whom 
he had asked it? Ordo you admire his con- 
science, that makes him now put out a book 
that, till he was Bishop of Winchester, for 
fear his conscience might hurt his preferment, 
he kept locked up in his chest? Is his con- 
science so much improved beyond what it was 
when he was Bishop of Bangor, or Hereford, 
or Salisbury (for this book, I hear, was writ- 
ten so long ago)? or was it that he would not 
risk losing a shilling a year more whilst there 
was anything better to be got than what he 
had? My Lord, I am very sorry you choose 
friends so ill; but I cannot help saying, if the 
Bishop of Winchester is your friend, you have 
a great puppy, and a very dull fellow, and a 
great rascal for your friend. It isa very pret- 
ty thing for such scoundrels, when they are 
raised by favor so much above their desert, to 
be talking and writing their stuff, to give 
trouble to the Government that has showed 
them that favor; and very modest ina canting 
hypocritical knave to be erying,* The kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world, at the same time 
that he, as Christ’s ambassador, receives 6000/. 
or 7000/.a year. But he is just the same thing 
in the Church that he is in the Government, 
and as ready to receive the best pay for preach- 
ing the Bible, though he does not believe a 


(From Lord Hervey's Memoirs of the Court of George 11,| Word of it, as he is to take favors from the 


Crown, though, by his republican spirit and 
doctrine, he would be glad to abolish its pow- 
er.” 





During the whole time the King was speak- 
ing, the Queen, by smiling and nodding in 
proper places, endeavored all she could, but in 
vain, fo make her court by eg. to approve 
everything he said; and well, indeed, might 
she approve it, for it was almost word for 
word what she had said to Lord Hervey on. 
this subject in the summer when the book first 
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came out, which Lord Hervey, to flatter her, 
whilst she flattered the King, gave her to un- 
derstand he remembered, by telling her very 
emphatically, when she asked him what he had 
to ome all this, “ Your Majesty knows already 
all I have to say on this subject;” and then 
added (to sweeten the King), “ but how par- 
tial soever I may be to my friend, I assure your 
Majesty I am not so ane to myself as to 
imagine, let his cause be ever so good, that I 
should be able to plead it with success against 
the very able counsel that I have just now 
heard draw up the charge on the other side.” 

He then, in order to turn the conversation, 
told the King that he had that day been with 
a Bishop of a very different stamp, who would 
never, he dared to answer for him, disturb his 
Majesty's Government with writing. (The 
man he meant was one Wilcocks, Bishop of 
Rochester, the dullest branch of episcopacy, and 
the most t piece of orthodoxy, in the 
whole kingdom.) “ As soon,” continued Lord 
Hervey, “ as Lord Wilmington, Lord Chancel- 
lor, and I, had to-day ae any ig our Majesty’s 
commission in proroguing t arliament, my 
Lord of Rochester carried us to Westminster 
Abbey to show us a pair of old brass gates to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, which were formerly 
overrun with rust and turned quite black, but 
are now new-cleaned, as bright as when they 
were first made, and the finest things of the 
kind I ever saw in my life.” Whilst Lord 
Hervey was going on with a particular detail 
and encomium on these gates,—the Queen 
asking many questions about them, and seem- 
ing extremely pleased with the description— 
the Ki H stopped the conversation short by say- 
ing, “ My Lord, you are always putting some 


of these fine thi in the Queen’s head, and 
then I am to be with a thousand plans 
and workmen.” Then turning to the Queen. 
he said, “I su I shall see a pair of these 
gates to Merlin’s Cave, to complete your non- 
sense there.” (This Merlin’s Cave was a little 


pee 20 christened, which the Queen had 
lately finished at Richmond.) The Queen 
smiled, and said Merlin’s Cave was completed al- 
ready ; and Lord Hervey, to remove the King’s 
fears of this expense, said that it was a sort of 
work that if his Majesty would give all the mo- 
in his exchequer he could not have now. 
“ A propos,” said the Queen, “ I hear the Crafts- 
man has abused Merlin’s Cave.” “I am very 
glad of it,” interrupted the King: “ you deserve 
to be abused for such childish, silly stuff, and it 
is the first time I ever knew the scoundrel in 
the right.” 
This the Queen swallowed too, and began to 
on something else, till the conversation 
(I know not by what transition) fell on the 
ridiculous expense it was to people, by the 
money given to servants, to go and stay two or 
three days with their acquaintance in the 
; upon which the Queen said she had 
found it a y large expense this summer to 
visit her friends even in town. “ Thatis your 
own fault,” said the King; “for my father, 
when he went to people’s houses in town, never 
was fool to be giving away his money.” 
The Queen for her excuse that she had 
only done what Lord Grantham had told her 
she was to do; to which his Majesty replied, 
that my Lord Grantham was a pretty director ; 
that she was always asking some fool or other 
what she was to do; and that none but a fool 
would ask another fool’s advice. The Queen 
then appealed to Lord Harvey whether it was 
not now as customary to give money in town 
as in the country. He knew it was not, but 
» said it was. He added, too, that to be sure, 
were it not so for particulars, it would certainly 





he expected from her Majesty. To which the 
King said, “ Then she may stay at home, as I 
do. You do not see me running into every 
pnp ’s house, to see his new chairs and stools. 

or is it for you,” said he, addressing himself 
to the Queen, “ to be running your nose every- 
where, and trotting about the town, to every 
fellow that will give you bread and butter, like 
an old girl that loves to go abroad, no matter 
where, or whether it be proper or no.” The 
Queen colored, and knotted a good deal faster 
during this speech than she did before, whilst 
the tears came into her eyes, but she said not 
one word. Lord Hervey (who cared not 
whether he provoked the King’s wrath himself 
or not, provided he could have the merit to the 
Queen of diverting his Majesty’s ill humor 
from her) said to the King, that, as the Queen 
loved pictures, there was no way of seeing « 
collection but by going to people's houses. 
“ And what matter whether she sees a collec- 
tion or not ?” replied the King. “The matter 
is, Sir, that she satisfies her own curiosity, and 
obliges the people whose houses she honors 
with her presence.” “ Supposing,” said the 
King, “she had a curiosity to see a tavern, 
would it be fit for her to satisfy it? and yet the 
innkeeper would be very glad to see her.” 
“If the innkeeper,” replied Lord Hervey, 
“ were used to be well received by her Majesty 
in her palace, I should think the Queen’s see- 
ing them at their own houses would give no 
additional scandal.” The King, instead of 
answering Lord Hervey, then turned to the 
Queen, and, with a deal of vehemence, 
poured out an unintelligible torrent of German, 
to which the Queen made not one word of re- 
ply, but knotted on till she tangled her thread, 
then snuffed the candles that stood on the table 
before her, and snuffed one of them out; upon 
which the King, in English, began a new dis- 
sertation upon her Majesty, and took her 
awkwardness for his text. 

The account of this conversation upon paper 
swells into so great a length that I shall 
enumetate no more particulars; what I have 
said will suffice for a sample of this conference, 
and this conference for a sample of many more 
of the same kind. 

[We get some insight into Court manners 
and management from the following sketch of 
Lady Suftolk, mistress of the king.) 

Whilst the King was at Hanover there hap- 
pened a marriage in England which I believe 
surprised his Majesty as much as it did man 
of his subjects; I mean Lady Suffolk’s wi 
Mr. George Berkeley, an old lover of Mrs. 
Pulteney. Mr. Berkeley was neither young, 
handsome, healthy, nor rich, which sade 
people wonder what induced Lady Suffolk’s 
prudence to deviate into this unaccountable 
piece of folly: some imagined it was to per- 
suade the world that nothing criminal had ever 
passed between her and the King; others that 
it was to pique the King: if this was her 
reason, she succeeded very ill in her design, 
for the King, in answer to that letter from the 
Queen that gave him the first account of this 
marriage, told her, “ J’{tois extrémement sur- 
pris de la disposition que vous m’avez mandé 
que ma vieille maitresse a fait de son corps en 
mariage 4 ce vieux goutteux George Berkeley, 
et je m’en rejouis Tort. Je ne voudrois pas 
faire de tels présens 4 mes amis: mais quand mes 
ennemis me volent, plut 4 Dieu que ce soit 
toujours de cette fagon.” 

Those who had a mind to abuse Lady 
Suffolk the most upon this occasion said she 
had been so Jong used to a companion, that she 
could not live without something in that style, 
and that at her time of life, as there was none 





to be lost, so she took up with the first engage- 
ment that offered. The Queen, who was the 
first body that told me this marriage was cer- 
tainly over, and would in a very short time be 
publicly owned, was extremely peevish with 
me for yp oe did not believe one word of the 
a aa at I was sure it nom 
w r making their court, uttin 
Lady Suffolk in thie light, who had told bee 
this improbable story. “ Mon Dieu,” said the 
Queen, “ what an opinidire devil you are, that 
_ will never believe what one tells you one 

nows to be true, because you happen not to 
think it possible! Perhaps,” continued she, 
“you are one of those who have so high an 
opinion of her understanding, that you think 
it impossible she should do a silly thing; for 
my part, I have always heard a great deal of 
her great sense from other people, but I never 
saw her, in any material great occurrence of 
her life, take a sensible step since ] knew her; 
her going from Court was the silliest thing she 
could do at that time, and this match the silliest 
thing she could do now; all her behavior to 
the King whilst she was at Court was as ill- 
judged as her behavior to me at leaving Ay 

pon the Queen’s mentioning Lady Suffolk’s 

behavior to her upon her leaving the Court, I 
said that was a thing that had excited my cu- 
riosity more than any incident that had ever 
happened since my being in it ; for that I could 
not possibly imagine that Lady Suffolk could 
come to her Majesty and say, “ Madam, your 
husband being weary of me, I cannot possibly 
| in your house or your service any longer ;” 
and yet, if she did not say that, I could not 
comprehend what she did say. The Queen 
told me Lady Suffolk had not spoken her sense 
in those words, but that they differed little in 
their purport from what I imagined was impos- 
sible for her to suggest. “Then, pray, Ma- 
dam,” said 1, “may I beg to know what was 
your Majesty’s answer?” “1 told her,” said 
the Queen, “ that she and I were not of an age 
to think of these sort of things in such a ro- 
mantic way; and said, ‘My good Lady Suf- 
folk, you are the best servant in the world, and, 
as I should be most extremely sorry to lose 
you, pray take a week to consider of this busi- 
ness, and give me your word not to read any 
romances in that time, and then I dare say you 
will lay aside all thought of doing what, believe 
me, you will repent, and what I am very sure 
I shall be very sorry for.’” 

The Queen in this conversation told me 
many other circumstances relating to Lady 
Suffolk's affairs, and to her conduct at Court, 
that till then I was entirely unacquainted with, 
particularly that she had had 2000/. a year 
constantly from the King whilst he was Prince, 
and 32001. ever since was King, besides 
several little dabs of money both before and 
since he came to the crown. 

She told me the whole history of the bustle 
Mr. Howard had made to take his wife from 
Court, and that, when Mr. Howard came to 
her Majesty, and said he would take his wife 
out of her Majesty’s coach if he met her in it, 
she had bid him “ do it if he dare ;” “ though,” 
said she, “I was horribly afraid of him (for we 
were (éte-d-téte) all the while I was thus playing 
the bully. What added to my fear upon this 
occasion,” said the Queen, “was that I knew 
him to be so brutal,as well as a little mad, and 
seldom quite sober, so i did not think it impos- 
sible but that he might throw me out of that 
window (for it was in this very room our inter- 
view was, and that sash then open just as it is 
now) ; but as soon as I had near the door, 
and thought myself safe from being thrown out 
of the window, je pris mon grand ton de Reine 
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et je disois I would be glad to see who should 
dare to open my coach door and take out one 
of my servants; sachant tout le temps qu'il le 
pouvoit faire s'il le voulvit, et qu’il auroit sa 

, et moi affront. Then I told him that 
my resolution was positively neither to force 
his wife to go to him if she had no mind to it, 
nor to keep her if she had. He then said he 
would complain to the King; upon which je 

is encore mon haut ton, and said the King 
fad nothing to do with my servants, and for 
that reason he might save himself that trouble, 
as I was sure the King would give him no 
answer but that it was none of his business to 
concern himself with my family ; and after a 

deal more conversation of this kind (If 
standing close to the door all the while to give 
me cou ), Monsieur Howard et moi nous 
nous donnions le bonjour, et il se retira. 

“ After this, that old fool my Lord Trevor 
came to me from Mrs. Howard, and, after 
thanking me in her name for what | had done, 

for me to give 1200/.a year to Mr. 
Fowand to let his wife stay with me; but as I 
thought I had done full enough, and that it was 
a little too much not only to keep the King’s 
yuenipes” (in English ¢rulls) “ under my roof, 
ut to pay them too, 1 pleaded poverty to my 
good Lord Trevor, and said I would do any- 
thing to keepso gooda servant as Mrs. Howard 
about me, but that for the 1200/.a yearI really 
could not afford it. 

“ But, after all this matter was settled, the 
first thing this wise, prudent Lady Suffolk did 
was to pick a quarrel with me about holding a 
basin in the ceremony of my dressing, and to 
tell me with her little fierce eyes, and cheeks 
as red as your coat, that positively she would 
not do it; to which I made her no answer then 
in anger, but calmly as I would have said to a 
naughty child, ‘ Yes, my dear Howard, I am 
sure you will ; indeed you will. Go, go! fie, 
fie jor shame! Go, my good Howard; we wiil 
talk of this another time.’ 

“About a week after, when upon maturer 
deliberation she had done everything about the 
basin that I would have her, I told & I knew 
we should be friends again; but could not 
help adding in a little more serious voice, that 
I owned of all my servants I had least expected, 
as I had least deserved it, such treatment from 
her, when she knew I had held her up at a 
time when it was in my power, if I had pleased, 
any hour of the day to let her drop through my 
fingers—thus——.” 








Miscellanp. 


GENIUS. 
(4 Fragment, from ar. unpublished Poem.) 


Ort does an unshap'd glorious thought 
Rise in the ideal blest, 

And like « dream for ever fade, 
Ere it can be express’d ; 

Just as the wave upmounted high, 
With curl'd and foxmy crest, 

Sinks down again in ocean deep, 
To its eternal rest! 


Tis in the soul where Genius dwells 
‘Those meteor thoughts arise, 

Like phosphorent light upon the wave 
That rolls ‘neath sunny skies: 

This part of God! this unseen Sun! 
Mankind too seldom prize, 

Yetdoes it ofttimes gild a thought 
‘That never, never dies! 


Tis like a beacon on a hill, 
By iteour path we find ; 

’Tis like a bight upon the sea, 
Past shoals by it we wind ; 

It sheddeth universal light 
Throughout the world of mind! 


ble! it remains 
“ For all ime” with mankind. 


The Almighty said, ‘“* Let there be light,” 
And o’er te world it shone! 





Te Se CR 





He to dispel our mental night 
Sent Genius from his throne. 

Tis undefinabie as space ! 
(The intinie unknown), 

Through it a revelation of 
Almightiness is shown! 


Lond. Lit. Gaz. Wa. Witson. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS AMONG THE 
CHOCTAWS. 
Wuite there is such liberal activity in all 
parts of the country to raise money and send it 
abroad, for every possible contrivance of world- 
sympathy, religion, politics, and philanthropy, 
it is wholesome now and then to turn to the 
place where charity begins, and see what we 
are di ing for those native races which preced- 
ed us here in our possessions. 
The Report of the Commissioner of Indian 


which are well worth presenting in our 
columns, at least for our European readers, 
who really seem to take more interest in the 
concerns of the Indian Bureau than do Ameri- 
cans generally. From one of the reports in 


statement of the condition of Schools among 
the Choctaws. 


Ridge, near Fort Towson, is under the charge of 


24 were supported by the nation, the remainder 
by their friends, or by their own labor. Inthe 
school-room the girls are under the charge of 
Miss Goulding, and are instructed in arithmetic, 
the elements of natural philosophy, geography, 
grammar, and history, besides the usual exer- 
cises in writing, composition, committing por- 
tions of Scripture to memory, &c., &c 

** Out of the school, the greater portion of the 
girls are employed, under the direction of Miss 
Slate, in making dresses for themselves and 
others, and in the manufacture of various articles 
of needle and fancy work. They have also 
made pantaloons and other garments for men, 
and have done a large amount of knitting and 


netting, &c., and they are divided into compaz- | 








Affairs now before us, offers some statistics | 


relation to education, we take the following | 


“©The Chuahla Female Seminary at Pine | 


the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury; 44 scholars have at- | 
tended during the last year. Of these 33 were | 
boarders, and 11 day scholars; of the boarders, | 
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amination of this institution in July last, speak 
in the highest terms of its general management, 
and the progress made by the scholars. 

‘** The superintendent of Armstrong Academy, 
the Rev. R. D. Potts. does not state any facts in 
|relation to the condition of his school, further 
| than that the boys, after suffering a great deal 
| from sickness, causing a suspension of opera- 
| tions, are at present doing well. He adds that 
| there is a farm of fifty acres connected with the 

institution, cultivated chiefly by the boys, 
| Which yields an ample supply of corn, &c. 

** The Rev. J. B. Ramsey states that the insti- 

| tution under his charge (Spencer Academy) has 


| also suffered severely from sickness, which as- 
| sumed the form of an epidemic, and prostrated 
a large number of boys, terminating fatally in 
several instances. Of late, the health of the 
students, with one or two exceptions, has been 
good. The nnmber in attendance at the exami- 
nation in July was 78. Of their studies, Mr. R. 
says,‘ there is one small class reading in the 
Latin reader, and another class studying Latin 
grammar; the rest are in various staves of ad- 
vancement. We have endeav \red to pay more 
attention to the cultivation of music than for. 
merly, and hope to be able to effect still more. 
Speaking and composition are weekly exercises.’ 
Out of school, the boys are required to spend 
two hours and a half daily in agricultural and 
tnechanical labor, under the direction of their 
teachers, 

**The Fort Coffee Academy is divided into 
two branches; one for boys at Fort Coffee, the 
other for girls, New Hope, six miles distant. At 
the former, the Rev. WL. McAlister, the su- 
perintendent, reports 54 scholars; at the latter 
25. The boys are instructed in grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and natural philosophy. 
The girls in geography, arithmetic, and grammar, 
‘The boys,’ says Mr. McA., ‘have labored ge- 
| nerally a part of each day on the farm, and the 
girls have been more or less employed about 
domestic affairs, when out of school.’ 

** All the establishments enumerated are sup- 
| ported by the joint contribution of the Choctaws 
‘and the different missionary societies. The 
| schools at Pine Ridge, Wheelock, and Igunobi, 
| each receive $1,600 per annum from the Choe- 
laws. The Koonshu Female Seminary receives 


nies, which relieve each other, from time to | $3,000; Armstrong Academy, $2,909, and Fort 
time, in the labors of the kitchen and dining | Coffee and Spencer Academies, $6,000 per an- 


room. 

“The female school at Wheelock, 15 miles 
east of Fort Towson, is under the charge of the 
Rev. Alfred .Wright ; 24 pupils are educated 
and maintained at the expense of the nation; 13 


attended as day scholars, boarding at home ; and | 
eight were boarded at the expense of their | 
friends, or in consideration of their services, | 


making, in all, 45 scholars. ‘The teachers are 


Miss Dolbeau and Miss Dickinson, and the! 


branches taught are the same as at Pine Ridge, 
with the addition of an elementary work on 


same. 


astronomy. The course out of school is also the , made by the scholars 


* Mr. Wright has also under his supervision, 


numeach. There is also an additional allow- 
ance of $833 33 per annum each to Armstrong 
and Spencer Academies; a like sum is paid to 
Mr. Wright for the school at Norwalk, and 
| $2,000 per annum from the civilization fund is 
expended at Spencer Academy. I have no data 
to show the exact amount contributed by the 
different missionary societies. 

| ‘A short time before his death, my predeces- 
sor visited the schools under the care of Mr, 
| Kingsbury and Mr. Wright, and, I understand, 
| expressed the utmost gratification at the progress 
At Pine Ridge, one of 
| the students, a full bloode! Indian girl, made 
several intricate and complicated calculations on 


at Norwalk, five miles from his residence, a 
school for boys, under the immediate charge of 
Mr. H. U. Pitkin; 27 pupils have been in regu- | 
lar attendance. Their studies are similar to 
those of the girls at Wheelock. Instruction in 
music is also given, ‘ on the plan of the Boston 
Academy.’ ; . 

“ The Rev. Cyrus Byington is superintendent 
of the Igunobi Female Seminary, near the 
south-eastern corner of the Choctaw country. 
He reports 50 pupils, of whom nine were smal] 
boys, attending from the neighborhood as day 
scholars. The teachers are Miss Hall and Miss 
Keyes, and the general arrangements, in school 
and out, is about the same as that described at 
Pine Ridge I 

No report has been received from the Rev 
Mr. Hotchkins, superintendent of the Koonshu 
Female Seminary. It is presumed that no 
material change in its condition has occurred 
since the date of his last-report. 








trustees and others, who were present at the ex- 





the black-bourd, in his presence, with all the 
rapidity and accuracy of the most expert ac- 
countant; and, at Wheelock, under the manage- 
ment of the accomplished instructress in the 
higher department, the pupils showed a wonder- 
ful degree of proficiency in various branches, 
At this school, there were shown some very 
creditable specimens of drawings, executed by 
the scholars after receiving comparatively few 
lessons. The exhibition, however, that made 
the greatest impression was at Norwalk, Be- 
sides the ordinary routine of studies, the teach- 
er, Mr. Pitkin, had taken great pains to interest 
the boys in vocal music, He had them so well 
trained that he could at pleasure cause the en- 
tire school, without the slightest discord, to 
sound any given note in the gamut. The per- 
fection they had attained in their musical exer- 
cises was in fact astonishing, but it was by no 
means at the expense of other branches. What- 


The Choctaw | ever they had learned at all, had evidently been 


taught thoroughly.” 
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Recent Publications. 


The Instructive Reader ; or a Course of 
Reading in Natural History, Science, and 
Literature. Designed for the use of Schools 
By William D. Swan. Philadelphia: Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co. 12mo, pp. 288. 1848, 

Ir is one recommendation nowadays to find a 
Reader which does not perplex the learner with 
rhetorical rules, and teach him to saw the air, 
and mouthe, and shrink, and start, in the most 
approved style current at the stated school 
examinations, to the astonishment of attending 
relatives and friends. The present work, it 
seems, has been got up in compliance with the 
suggestions offered in a Report on Reading Books 
presented by the Committee on Books of the 
Public Schools of Boston, in which the princi- 
pal objection urged against the books now in use 
is, that though “they are generally well adapt- 
ed to furnish exercises in the art of reading,” 
“they are made up of selections from writings 
almost exclusively literary,” ‘they do not fur- 
nish materials for a great variety of thought.” 
It is not very clear what the Boston committee 
mean, norif “ literary writings” (whatever they 
may be) are laid on one side, do we exactly see 
where the selections are to come from. But 
waiving any criticism upon the questionable 
language and sentiments above quoted, we shall 
limit ourselves to one or two remarks upon the 
** Instructive Reader,” which has been put forth 
to furnish a course of ** reading lessons in Natural 
History, Science, and Literature.” 

We must say the title * Instructive Reader” 
appears tu be not very happily chosen ; seeking 
to be distinctive, it has a repulsive and pedantic 
air; but much allowance must be made for an 
author or publisher in distress fur a name. The 
book contains information upon a great variety 
of subjects, illustrating ** the facts and laws of 


it conveys to the children themselves, are judi- 
ciously embodied in well selected illustrative 
anecdotes, which entertain at the same time that 
they instruct. 


The Church Review, and Ecclesiastical Re- 
ister. No. Il. New Haven: Bassett & Bradley. 
uly, 1848, 

Tue contents of this number are—‘‘ Kenrick 
on the Primacy,” Form and Spirit, Primates of all 
England, The Rock of the Church, Bushnell’s 
Christian Nurture, Dr. Hampden and Church 
and State, Hoyt’s Sketches of Life and Landscape, 
a variety of short notices, and a summary of Home 
and Foreign Intelligence. We learn from some 
editorial remarks that the circulation of this 
periodical (though the present is only the second 
number) equals the ** most sanguine anticipa- 
tions” of its projectors, and that it extends to 
**every Diocese in the United States, except one, 
and also to England and her North American 
colonies,” and that its permanent establishment 
is scarcely a matter of doubt. 


The Eastern Tourist. J. Disturnell. A 
Guide book for the Summer Excursion through 
the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
with “*a dash into Canada,” giving a brief de- 
scription of Montreal, Quebec, &c, 

History of the French Revolution of 1759. 
By Louis Blanc. Book II. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard, 


Since the first part of this work was reviewed 
in our columns M. Louis Blanc has incurred the 
suspicion of making revolutions aswell as writ- 
ing about them—at least until he has cleared his 
skirts of all connexion with the late horrid mas- 
sacre in Paris his books will be read by a differ- 





ent light from that which once gave a rose hue 
to some of bis speculations, It 1s odd, but phi- 


losophers make more dangerous statesmen than 


creation,” the physical constitution of man, and | “0 poets. The latter write poetry and act reality, 


other topics of practical utility. It is divided 


; but your philosopher half the time insists that 


into lessons of appropriate length, and the dif- | all the world shall act out his reveries and medi- 
ferent heads are disposed in the most natural |tations, Bacon and Franklin, to be sure, did not 


order of succession. The style is clear and terse, 
and the examples are of a kind that will arrest 
the attention of the youthful reader, It forms a 
handsomely printed book, and will no doubt do 
good service in the school-room 


The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzer- 
land. Sketches of their Character and Speci- 
mens of their Elogcence. By Rev. Rob Turn- 
bull. New York: R. Carter. 12mo. pp. 341. 
1845. 


Tue names of the pulpit orators of France 
meet the eye on every page of history, but to 
those who have not studied the language, they 
ure little more than names, their discourses and 
their personal history being alike unknown, ‘To 
such persons this volume will be acceptable, as 
affording them as good materials for forming an 
independent opinion as translations generally 
can; while the biographical sketches and de- 
lineations of character assist them to form an idea 
of the men as they were; and the names of Bos- 
suet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Massillon, 
Saurin, Vinet, Monod, Grandpierre, Lacordaire, 
D’Aubigné, and Gaussen, are assurance more than 
enough that the editor has furnished some of the 
best spec mens of eloquence that have been de- 
livered from the pulpits of France and Switzer- 
land. 


Always Happy ; or Anecdotes of Feliz and 
his sister Serena. New York: Stanford & 
Swords. 18mo. pp. 171. 1848. 


Tus work comes to us with a good recom- 
mendation on its title-page—it has already run 
through fifteen editions in England. On exami- 
nation we find that this recommendation is justi- 
fied by the contents; and that the teachings it 
imparts on the minor domestic morals, the hints 
afforded to parents upon the government of chil- 
dren—the most difficult of parental duties, re- 
quiring far more thought and discernment and 
knowledge of human nature than are always 
given even to heads of families—and the lessons 


| press their visions upon society; for the one 
| turned over his destructive ingenaity to the pub- 
lic purse ; while the other hitched on his schem- 
ing contrivances to the skies instead of the body 
politic. But these philosophers were not French 
philosophers. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. Edited by 
Guizor. Cincinnati: J. A. & U. P. James. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue great work of Gibbon, here compress- 
ed into double columned pages with a still 
readable type, is oflered by the enterprising 
Western publisher to the American reading 
world, with additions which will make it par- 
ticularly acceptable to some classes of readers 
We need hardly say that the principal feature 
we allude to is comprised in the notes critical 
and historical, relating principally to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, by the celebrated Guizor, 
These illustrations of the text with the notice 
of the life and character of Gibbon and Watson’s 
reply to the brilliant infidel, make this edition 
complete in itself, while eminently fitting it for 
popular circulation. 


** Mary Jane Graham.” This little 1S8mo. 


Stoke Fleming, Devon, abridged for American 
circulation, and published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication of Philadelphia. 

A First Book in Spanish—By Joseph Salkeld, 
A.M. Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. SALKELD, the author of “‘A Compendium 
of Classical Antiquities,” by way of assisting to 
prepare us for Mexican annexation, has got u 
this practical introduction to the study of Casti- 
lan. It contains instruction for the pronuneia- 
tion of the Spanish ; a grammar ; exercises on 
the Ollendorf method of constant imitation and 
repetition ; reading lessons and a vocabulary ; 
the whole being adapted for the use of private 
learners or for classes under an instructor, 





is a Memoir of Mary Jane Graham, late of 





&e. By David H. Coyners. Cincinnati: J. A. 
& U. P. James. 


A READABLE and entertaining book of some two 


hundred pages. We wish that Mr. Hall would 
take this subject of Western adventures fairly 
in hand, and get a publisher who would issue 
sume great work in numbers. No collection of 
voyages could be more interesting than the great 
land expeditions of the West from Lewis and 
Clarke’s day down to Fremont’s. Nay, the edi- 
tor of such a work might begin with old Carver. 





Publishers’ Circnlar. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Carry & Harr will shortly publish No. I. 
of a new monthly comic story, portraying the 
follies of every-day domestic life, and entitled 
Shabby Genteel, or the Struggles and Contri- 
vances of £200 a year to look like £1,000, by 
the author of ** The Greatest Plague of Life.” 

Lea & Birancuarp, Philadelphia, will pub- 
lish, History of the Jesuits, from the founda- 
tion of their Society to its suppression by Pope 
Clement XIV.—Their missions throughout the 
world. Their Educational System and Litera- 
ture, with their Revival and Present State. By 
Andrew Steinmetz, with wood cuts, three vo- 
lumes in one. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Column, ¢ « 400 
One Page, “ - »- WOO 


Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertiva. 


YEARLY TERMS. 


Eighteen Lines, . . . . - 3000 
Thirty Lines, ° ° . ° » 4500 


One Column, ° + 150 00 

One Page, . : ° é . 400 00 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Copy oie Year, es 3 00 

Two Copies “ ~~. or one copy two years, 5 00 

Four “* “  — , to one address, . - Woo 


Payments to be made in advance. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ADVERTISERS BY THE YeAR, Occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
ecieagee are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuaner aN ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistake-. . 

To Wirupraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforeband. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
157 Broadway. 


0-9” Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted w “ an- 
nouncements,” to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and wien wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own contemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED sTATES 
FROM 15TH To 23D JULY. 


ALDEN (J.)\—THE YOUNG SCHOOLMISTRESS. By 
Joseph Aiden, D.D. 18mo. with frontispiece (Harper & 


Brothers). 74 cents. 

AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER AND MAGA- 
zine. Conducted by James Stryker. No. 1 (E. C. & J. 
Biddle), 35 per annum 

ARABIAN NIGHTS" ENTERTAINMENTS. Lane's 
edition. Part VI. (Harper & Brothers), 25 cents. 

BARONET’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Grey. (T. B. 
Peterson.) 25 cents. 

bd om te pears SISTERS: A Tale of Domestic 

. Transin rom the original unpubiished manu- 
oot, by a Howitt. one & Brothers.) 25 cents. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY, No. 23. (Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoin), 25 cents. 
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a Greeley. (With Portrait.) 8vo. 
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DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN; with Notes. By 
J.T. Champlin, Prof. in Waterville College. 2d edition, 
revised, | vol. !2mvu. (James Munroe & Co.) 

DIVING NEJ.L; or, the Doom of the Friendiess: a Ro- 
mance of New York. By the Author of ‘‘ Orange Girl 
of Venice.” (Hannigan & Juice) 25 cts. 

EUREKA: or, the Universe: a Prose Poem. By Edgar 
A. Poe. 1 vol. 12mo. (Patnam) 75 cts. 

GRANTLEY MANOR: a Tale. By t.ady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton. 1 vol. 12mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) paper, 5¥ cts. ; 


cloth, 75 cts. 

HYDROPHOBIA; its Origin, Cure, and Prevention : with 
important Instructions to every Person keeping a Dog. 
By Wm. Osborne, Chemist. 25 cts. 

LIEBER (DR. F.)\—The West: a Poetical Address to the 
American Republic. By Francis Lieber. (Putnam) 


25 cts. 

MIRABEAU: a Life History, in Four Books. Complete 
in 1 vol. 12mo0. (Lea & Blanchard). 

NEW NETHERLAND, History of; or, New York under 
the Dutch. By E. B. O'Callaghan, M.D. Vol. 2, with 
steel portraits (D. Appleton & Co. ; Bartictt & Welford), 


$2 50. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; Designed 
asa Companion to the Common School Geography, for 
the Use of Schovls. By a Teacher. (James Munroe 


& Co.) 

SOPHISMS OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. Trans- 
lated from the French of F. Bastiat ; with an Introdue- 
tion by Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor in South Caro- 
lina College. Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana, 


&c. &c. (Putnam.) 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. New edition, 1 vol. l2mo. 
(Putnam) 50 cts. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
30TH MAY TO THE 13TH JUNE. 
‘Selected from the Publishers’ Circular of June 15.) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


HERUDOTUS. Edited by Long. New edit. 12mo. pp. 
352. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

LIV Y, Books 21 and 22: with English Notes and Literal 
Translation. By Piilomeras. I2imo. pp. 222, cloth, 5s. 

PORQUET.—Chiarge degli Esercizj della Grammatica 
ltaliaoa con Annotazioni ltaliane da Louis Philippe R. F. 
De Porquet. 12mo, pp. 78, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TACITI (C.) Opera qua supersunt, ad optimor. librorum 
fidem recens. aique in usum scholarum edidit J. G. Orel- 
lius. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 578, sewed, 6s. 

TACITUS.—The Germany and Agricola of C. Cornelius 
Tacitus: from the most approved editions; with an 
English Version, and Notes, Historical and Critical. 
By D. Spillan, A.M. 1I2mo. pp. 204, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FICTION, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 

BEATRICE CHESTER?ORD: a Novel. 2 vols. post 
8vo pp. 720, bds. 2is. 

BENNETT (M.)—The Boy’s Own Book of Stones from 
History. By Mary Bennett. 24mo. pp. 192, with en- 
gravings, cloth, Is. 6d. 

BYRON’S T .LES AND POEMS. Finden’s illustrated 
edition, from designs by Henry Warren. Part 1, royal 
8vo. sewed, Is. 

COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. By Alexander Dumas. 
Vol. 2, 2mo pp. 320, bds. Is. 

(The Parlor Library, extra vol. 2) 

DALLY.—The Apotheosis of Shakspeare, and other 
Poems. By Frank Fether Dally. 8vo. pp. 118, cloth 


giit, 6s. 
DAY (H. T.)—Algarsife, and other Poems. 1J2mo. cloth, 
43. 6d 


3. 6d. 

FETYERED EXILE (THE): a Poem, in Five Cantos. 
By the Author of “ The Novitiate.” J2mo_ pp. 338, 
cloth, 3s 

GLENDALOUGH; or, the Seven Churches: a Didactic 
ay Hy an Ex-Moderator. I2mo. pp. 164, cloth, 

s. Gd. 

HAROLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By the Author 

of * Rienzi,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 10382, boards, 


3is. Gd. 

HOWITT (W.)—The Hall and the Hamlet; or, Scenes 
and Characters of Country Life. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. pp. 706, cloth, reduced to 12s. 

LORDS (THE) OF ELLI\GHAM: a Drama, in Five 
Acts (4s performed at the Royal Olympic Theatre). 
By Henry Spicer, Esq. 12m. pp. 56, sewed, 1s 

MILTON —The Poetical Works of John Milton: with 
Life and Notes, 2imo. pp. 540, cloth 2s. 6d. 

OSBORNE (D.)—1 he Voice of Many Waters: a Tale for 
Young People. By Mrs. David Osborne. Small 4to. pp. 
194, with illustrations, cloth. 5s. 

Se SONGS. By E. H. B. Post &vo. pp. 206, 
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lication. They are issued in a style equal to anything 
printed in this country. 


8. CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCEL- 
lors of England, from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Lord Eldon in 1838. Now complete in7 handsome 
crown 8vo, vols. extra cloth. 


9 STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
England. from the Norman Conquest. Now complete. 
12 vols. in 6, well printed in large crown 8vo. extra 
crimson cloth, or half bound ia morocco. 

10. VOL. XUL, and Last, of Strickland’s Queens of Eng- 
land. 12mo. edition, green cloth or fancy paper. 

Separate volumes of the 8vo. or 12:no. edition can still 

be had, .o complete sets, 


11. SARGENT ON BANDAGING, and other Points of 
Minor Surgery. 1 vol. large L2mo. with 128 cuts. 


12. READINGS FOR THE YOUNG. From the Works 
of Sir Walter Scott. In 2 handsome vols. royal 18mo. 
crimson extra cloth, with handsome plates. 


13. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE: Past and 
Present. In 1 handsome crown 8vo. vol. extra cloth. 


14. DOMBEY AND SON. Complete in 1 8vo. vol. with 
16 plates, price 50 cts.; also. fine edition, with 40 
plates, neat extra cloth. 


15. ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE, Jarvis's Transla- 
tion, with Johunnot’s Cuts. In 2 beautiful crown 8vo. 
vols. rich crimson cloth, or half morocco 


16. MAYNE'S DISPENSATORY. and Therapeutical 
Remembrancer. Edited by Griffith. In 1 neat royal 
}2mo, vol. extra cloth. 


17. BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
phy. From the 3d London Edition. In 1 large royal 
ee eae pages, with 372 woodcuts, sheep or 
extra cloth. 


18. LOUIS BLANC'’S HISTORY OF TEN YEARS— 
1830-1840 ; or, France under Louis Philippe. ‘Trans- 
pon by Walter et 9 2 handsome crown 

vo. vols. extra cloth; or in 6 parts, » price 50 
cts. each. fe 3 
19. poneae hg Lhe Big i bo # DISEASES OF 
emales, n . pages, sheep or 
extra cloth. seat 

20.SOLLY ON THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Pathology of the Human Brain. From the 2d 
pra oP - In 1 handsome 8vo. vol. with 118 

u 


21. STRICKLAND’S TALES FROM HISTORY. In 1 
handsome vol. royal 18mo. crimson cloth, with illus. 

22. TAYLOR ON POISONS Edited by Griffith. In 1 
large 8vo. vol. sheep. 

3. ee rie eee a THE ig Soggy 

nomena ng 1 royal 12mo. vol. 

extra cloth, with cuts. — 

24. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI- 
ences. by Isaac Hays, M.D. No. XXXL. for 
July, 1848. 


25. THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. No. 67 
for July, 1848. jy2ut 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. CHALMERS. 


A few Copies, early impressions, of an elegant Portrait of this distinguished Divine, 


Engraved on Steel, in the best manner. $2 50. 
Just received and for Sale, by 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
I 


: ’ 
Essays of Elia; 
By Cuarues Lams. 
New Edition, in one elegant volume, 12mo. green cloth. $1 00. 


“ We can say nothing in praise of Charies Lamb's incomparable Essays. Everybody knows what they are, and 
everybody will wish to possess them in the beautiful form now given them.”’— Cincinnati Gazette. 


Il. 
Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 


* 
Translated from the French of F. Bastiat: with an Introduction by Francis Liszer, LL.D., 
Professor in South Carolina College, Editor of the Encyclopedia Americuna, &c.&¢. 12mo. 

“ We fully agree in the opinion expressed by the editor of this little book, that there is not a person in the Union 
whom it does not materially concern. It is a book, not for the million, but the millions; and we believe that if a copy 
could be put in the hands of every school boy in the Union, the next generation would be inconceivably wiser, richer, 
better, an | happier than the present. The reputation of the author, and of Dr. Lieber, who introduces the work with 
an approving letier, removes the necessity for any comments of our own upen its excellence. [tis not a book to be 
given to the confirmed protectionist, for aman who has grown old in the iniquities of the so called protective policy 
might as well be left alone as av incurable. Reason, though her shafts be pointed like needles, cannot hope to pene- 
trate the rhinoceros hide of his errors of thought. 

“ Believing that this little work contains a greater amount of political truth than any that has been published in 
many years, and that its pointed style and happy method of illustration render it peculiarly fitted to improve the in 


genious minds of the young, we hope must devoutly that it may be adopted into the library of every distriet school in 
the country.”—Mirrer. 
lil 


Past and Present, and Chartism. 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, green cloth extra, $1 00. 

“ Every one wants to know something of the Past and Present of England, and especially to understand the princi- 
ples of Chartism, 80 fr as they cun be discovered from the oracular sentences of Carlyle. ‘To say that the book is replete 
with instructive thought and quaint fancy, is unnecessary ; but we way mention it us one} par excellence, Which should 
be read at the present juncture.”"— Tribune. 


“He lays bare the ruot of the evil, and very clearly develupes the causes of discontent among the lower classes in 
England.” — Mirror. 


Dr. Lieber’s Poetical Address to the American Republic. 
1 neat volume. 25 cts. 


The West; a Metrical 


Epistle. 
BY FRANCIS LIEBER. 


Dr. Lieber, the distinguished Professor of Political Economy in South Carolina College, Author of “ Political 
Ethics,” &c., has justsmiled for his natwwe country—Germany—with the view of aiding in the grent cause of Constitu- 
tional and Rational Freedom. ‘This little volame proves that he has weil studied that subject during his lung resi- 


dence in this his adopted country—and his able and valuable opinions on American Society and Progress, carry with 
them u peculiar interest at this time. Vv 


Study of Modern Languages. 
PART FIRST ; FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH 
BY L. F. KLipstein, AA. LL.M. and Ph. D. 
One Vol. imperial 8vo. 75 cents. 

This work, which is intended equally for the simu!taveous and the separate sindy of the languages that it sets forth, 
and which is sdupted as well for the native of Germany, France, Italy, Spxin, or Portugul, as for him to whom Eng- 
lish is vernacutar, in the acquirement of any of the other tongues besides his own, will be found an acceptable manual 
not only to the tyro, but to the more advanced scholar. The reading portion of the matter is interesting, and the text 
in every case remarkably correct, while the Elementary Phrases, forms of Cards, Letters, Bills of Exchange, Promisso- 
ry Notes, Receipts, &c., in the six languages, constitute what has long been a desideratum from the American press. 
For the comparative study of the Romanic tongues the work affords unusual facilities. 





VL 
Dr. Klipstein’s Anglo-Saxon Course of Study. 


In uniform 12mo. volumes. 


AGRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By Louis F. Klipstein, AA. IL.L.M. and Ph. D., of the 
University of Giessen. 
*,* This work recommends itse'f particularly to the attention of every American student who ‘glories in his 
on descent” or Tentonic linenge, as well as of all who desire an acquaintance with a language which lies 
as the foundation of the English, and throws a light upon its elements and siruciure, derivable from no other source. 
Of the importance and interesting nature of the study, there can be no doubt: and we agree with those who think that 
the t me is coming when it will be considered “ utierly disgraceful for any well-bred Englishman or American” to 
have neglected it. With regard to the merits of Dr. Klipstein’s Grammar, we will only say that it has been already 
adopted as a text-book in some of the leading institutions of our country. 
THA HALGAN GODSPEL ON ENGLISC—the Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. Edited by Benjamin 
Thorpe, F.3.A. Reprinted by the same. Now ready. 
This, the earliest “ Engiish” version of the Four Gospels, will be found interesting to the antiquarian and theologian, 
as well as serviceable to the student in his investigation of the languyge. The ‘Text, besides the usual but unbroken 
division, appears, with the Rubrics, as read in the early Anglican Church. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PRESS. 
ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA ; with an Introductory Ethnographical Essay, Copious Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, and a Glossary in which are shown the Indo-Germanic and other Affinities of the Language. By the same. 
NATALE SANCTI GREGORIL PAPZ-—£ifric’s Homiiy on the Birth-day of St. Gregory, «nd Collateral Extracts 


from King Alfred's Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the Saxon Chronicle, with a full Rendering into 
English, Notes Critical and Explanatory, and an Index of Words. By the same. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS, a Portion of the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the Book of 
Psalms, and other Selections of a Sacred Order in the same Language, with a Translation into English, and Notes 


Critical and Explanatory. same. 
PUTNAM, Pvusitsner, Importer, AND BooKsELLER, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 

















RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. Par 
Louis Blanc. Tome Istand 2d. $2 50. 


Lettres au Peuple par George Sand. Deux- 


iéme lettre aujourd'hui et demain. 6 cents. 


Cours de Chimie Générale par F. Pelouze et 
E. Frerny. Accompagné d’un Atias de 48 Planches, 
graves en taille-douce, 2 vols. 8vo. $6 50. 

CEuvres complétes de Béranger. Nouvelle 
édition revue par l’auteur. Illustrée de cinquante-deux 
Gravures sur acier d’aprés MM. Charlot, Johannot, 
Grevier, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 

Histoire de Trente heures, Fevrier, 1848. Par 
Pierre et Pauli. 12mo. 37 cents. 


Histoire des Trois Journées de Fevrier, 1848. 
Par Eugene Pelletan, 8vo. 63 cents. 


Journées de la Revolution de 1848. 


Par un 
Garde National. &vo. 8& cents. 


Fox (Charles James).—The celebrated Speech- 
es of, with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes. Lmp. 8vo. 
cloth, $5 75. 


Curran (John Philpott.)\—The Speeches of, 


with Memoir, &c. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


Grattan (Hon. Henry).—The Select Speeches 
of, with his Letters on the Union. 8vo $1 75. 
Sheil (Richard L.)—The Speeches of, with 


Memoirs, &c. 8vo. $1 75. 


Sheridan (Richard B.)—The Speeches of, 
with Life, &c. 3 vols. 8vo $5 25. 

The Works of Lord Bacon, new edition, edited 
by Basil Montague. 17 vols. 8vo. $45. 

Cosmos: Sketches of a Physical Description 
of the Universe, by Humboldt, translated under the su- 
perintendence of Lt, Colonel Sabine. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Warsin England. 7 vols. 12mo. $7. 

The French Revolutions of 1789-1830. 2 
vols. I2mo. $1 £0. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of S. T. 
Coleridge. 3 vols. 12mo. $4 50 

Ansted’s Ancient World. 
$3. 

Chambers’ Ancient Sea Margins, or Memori- 
als of Changes in the relative level of Sea and Land. 
8vo. $2 50. 

Cumming’s Isle of Man; its History, Phiysi- 
ex}, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Legendary. Plates. &vo. 

25. 


New edition. 12mo. 


Mantell’s Wonders of Geology; or a Popular 
Exposition of Geological Phenomena. New edition. 2 
vols. 12mo. $4 75. 

Mantell’s Medals of Creation; or, First Les- 
sons in Geoiogy. 2 vols. 12mo. $5 50. 

Mantell’s Geological Excursions round the 
Isie of Wight snd along the adjacent coast of Dorset- 


shire. I2mo. $3 50. 

Mantell’s Thoughts on Animalcules. Plates. 
$3 25. 

Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 11 vols. 


12mo. $9. 


Lingard’s History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the commencement of the 
Reign of William Ill. New edition. 13 vols. 12mo. 
$18 50. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art; and his relation 
to Calderon and Goethe. From the German of Dr. H. 
Ulrici. 8vo. $3 25. 

Grote’s History of Greece. 
$17 50. 

Ritson’s Works; including his Life and Let- 
ters; Robin Hood; Annals of the Caledonians ; Life of 
King Arthur; Ancient English Songs; Ancient Popular 
Poetry ; Memoirs of the Celts and Fairy Tales. 12 yols. 
2Qmo. $18 50. 


Whewell’s History of the Inductive Science. 
3 vols. 8vo. $12. x ’ 

Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sci- 
ences. 2 vols. &@vo. $8 50. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum; Edidit Guliel- 
mus S. Walker. New edition. Imp. &vo. $5. 

Barretti’s Italian and English Dictionary, pre- 
ceded by a Grammar. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$7 50. 
PUTNAM, Publisher, 


Importer, and Bookseller, 
jy23 155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 


4 vols. 8vo. 
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SELECT WORKS IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
BY BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


222 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


EUGENE SUE’S SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 


LlOX™P OOOO Owe" * 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 


ANNOUNCE THE SPEEDY ISSUE OF 


ENVY! 


The Second Book of that great Work, the ‘* Seven Capital Sins,” to be followed at brie intervals by 
3. AVARICE, 5. IDLENESS, 
4. LUXURY, 6. GLUTTONY; 





7. PASSION. 
WHICH COMPLETE THE WHOLE. 


Pah) oP ee 
, 
The First Book, is already published. The whole series presents the most graphic, searching, and faithful picture 
of the human vices and passions ever drawn by the talent of mind. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Very shortly will be issued, with the whole of the illustrations, the remaining parts of that gorgeous historical 
romance called,“ MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN,” regarded, from its exposure of the deception and vices of royalty, 
as one of the chief engines of the recent extraordinary bouleversement eff cted in France. This book, from its fertility 
of invention, from its brilliant and exciting character, has been pronounced a masterpiece; equalled alone by that 
famed Romance, * THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO,” by the same gifted author. 


ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By A SURGEON OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


2 vols. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMANS TEXTBOOK. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


SS als Se PR S 2 ee 2s 
Of the United States and British Provinces, 


WITH ENGRAVINGS OF EVERY SPECIES OF AMERICAN GAME, DRAWN FROM 
LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR. 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 
Author of “ Deerstalkers,” ** My Shooting-Box,” Principal Contributor to 
** Hawker on Shooting,” etc., ete. jylitf 








THE ART JOURNAL: 


N consequence of the confusion which has frequently 
arisen by the similarity of the names ofthe London | HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
“ Art- Union Journal,” and the valuable Society, “* The | keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
Art-Union of London,” the proprietors of the Journal have | the most approved works in the various departments of 
determined to make a slight change in the title—as above. education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
The work will be constantly improved, and the liberal | Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology. Natu- 
encouragement which has already been extended to it, ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
will, itis hoped, be still increased. It is equally valuable Reading books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
to the Artist, the Amateur, the Art-Manufacturer, and) ‘They have also a large assortment of French works 
Man of Lettersf; indeed no one can peruse it withouttderiv- suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
ing benefit from it. _which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
Subscriptions received by colored, and bound ina new and most beautiful style. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent forthe U.S. Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 


497 Broadway, “ Art Union Building,” | eae Awmericen editions, including those edited by 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 








Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 

411 Broadway. 


CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. 


This newly-invented Drawing Paper is calculated for 
the most minute and elaborate drawings—is easier worked | — 
upon, and produces more beautiful effects than any other. | 

Manufactured and sold by 

JOHN P. RIDNER. 497 Broadway, 
* Art-Union Building.” | 


m25 fp tf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


te) ce  |112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
IN PRESS. CRAIGHEAD having Peplenished his Office with a 


ty” Sa é bel e large assortment of new and handsome type, is 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF | pared to execute printing of every description TG tee and 


JOHN Q UINCY ADAM Ss, | style aud on the most reasonnble terms. 


Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c 
Sizth President of the United States. 


printed with necuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
t st d bi perinte p 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. a works pene the neath depeme taptenetbons 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., 


press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
Auburn, New York. 





jy22 uf 





| upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


my6 tf \ness. 


| 





a 
New and Elegant Book on Astronomy. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By CADY & BURGESS, New York, 


SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; 


Designed for the use of the Public or Common Schools in 
the United States. Illustrated with numerous original 
Diagrams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 
12, City of New York. 


“ It has been the object of this little Manual of Astrono- 
mic»! Science, to present all the distinguishing principles 
in Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with such ocular demonstrations, by way of dingrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illastrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book ; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary 
Astronomy.” 

The price of this work is put at a low rate, with 
the view of a large sale. The plun is so simple and illus- 
trations so complete, together with the beautiful style in 
which it is got up, that it cannot fail of an extensive intro- 
ducti hers and School Committees are invited to 
call and examine copies. 


CADY & BURGESS, 65 John Street, 
New York. 
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ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
216 Pearl street, 

Have in course of preparation, a New Work on 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By PROFESSOR MITCHELL, 
Of the Cincinnati Observatory. 


4 hy well known talents of the Editor in this branch of 
Science, together with the facilities which he pos- 
sesses for obtaining Astrononncal information, afford a 
sure guarantee of the excellence of the forthcoming work, 
and of its superior merit to other similar treatises in use. 


H. & S. have also recently Published, 
WEBSTER’S 
HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


In one Volume, 12mo. 


The first edition of which was sold within a few days 
of its publication. A new edition is at press, and will be 
ready soon. 


Copies of any of our School Books will be furnished, fcr 
examination, upon application for the same. je3 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(sUCCEssoRS TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 


Have just published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a Seantiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 


popular Soathern Refrain, and arranged for tne Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 





Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 
All the New Masic received as soon as published. 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 


Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of = United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 
paid) 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW LAW BOOK, 


D. APPLETON & CO. will soon Publish, 
THE LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 


I 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF MERCHANTS AS WELL AS LAWYERS. 
By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 
Editor of “* Smith’s Mercantile Law,” ‘* Digest of Decisions of the U. States Supreme Court,” 
** Leading Cases on Commercial Law,” etc., etc. 
One handsome 8vo. volume. 

This work contains an abstract of the laws and decisions of the various States, upon almost every point of the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor which can wterest the merchant or lawyer. It has been compiled from the original sources, 
with the assistance of eminent counsel in the several States. It contains a summary of all the provisions relative to 
the dignity and obligations of the various species of contracts, and the different modes by which exch may be en- 
forced. Thus, the procedure in each State to collect debts, including the laws of attachment, the different species of 
executions, the statute of limitations, the rule of interest and damages, the respective dignity of different instruments, 
and the defences which may be made to each, the effect of intestacy and insolvency upon the rights of creditors, and 


other matters of local importance and interesting to distant creditors. The book contains full references to the 
statutes and decided cases, so as to supply also the wants of the lawyer. 
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D. A. & CO. PUBLISH: 
A DIGEST 


THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, 
Editor of ‘‘ Smith’s Mercantile Law,” “ Leading Cases,” etc. 
One volume, large 8vo., of 678 pages. Price $6. 





From the Hon. R. B. Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
‘* WasnineTon, January 26, 1848. 


; “| have frequently during the present Term turned to Holcombe’s Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court, 
i which you left with me some weeks ago, in order that I might be able, according to your request, to express an opinion 
of the work. I have found it well and conveniently arranged, and as far as { have examined, accurate in its state- 
ments and references,—and I think it is worthy of a liberal supportfrom the members of the Bar. R.B.'TANEY.” 


A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES UPON COMMERCIAL LAW, 


DECIDED IN 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. One volume 8vo. $4. 


This work has been prepared upon the mode! of Smith's Leading Cases. It comprises the most important decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, upon the subjects of Agency, Partnership, Bills of Exchange, and Promis- 
sory Notes, Contracts of Sale, Guaranty, Usury, Statute of Frauds, and Fire Insurance. To each case is appended a 
note by the Editor, containing a review of the decisions of the principal State Courts upon the same points. The ob- 
ject of this work has been to present within the compass of a single volume all the cases decided by the Supreme 
Court, involving principles of Commercial Law, of general and permanent interest. 


A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW, 
By JOHN WILLIAM SMITH. 


Greatly enlarged by the addition of Notes and References to American Authorities. 
By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE & WM. Y. GHOLSON, of Cincinnati. 
One handsome 8vo. Volume. $4. 


: The leading American authorities on all the subjects of the text, have been incorporated in the references of the 
% original work, and numerous notes inserted throughout the volume, pointing out the imost important cases of conflict 
between the English and American Law. ‘The volume forms a brief bat comprehensive outline of Commercial 
Law in the United States, and supplies ( itis hoped) a desideratum which has long been felt by the Merchant, as well 
as the Student and Lawyer. 

IV. 


A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 
LAW STUDIES; 
And to every Department of the Legal Profession, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
STATE OF LAW IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 
AND OCCASIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM AMERICAN LAW. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, FR:S. 
Second Edition, entirely re-modelled, re-written, and greatly enlarged, with an American Appendix. 
One handsome Svo. volume of 750 pages. $3 50. 


“Though nominally a second edition of a book published by the Author ten years ago, the present is essentially a 
new work, of which the former my be ounsibased as a little more than an imperfect Epitome. The reason of such a 
complete change, both of plan and execution, has been the Author's conviction, that the original work might be greatly 
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NEW  BUOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


I, 
GRANTLEY MANOR: 
A TALE. 
BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
1 neat vol. 12mo. Price 50 cts. paper cover; 75 cts. cloth. 


Few modern works of fiction are so powerfully written, 
oF possess so much interest as this; the mora! of the story 
is unexceptionable, 


I. 
The Taylor Anecdote Book. 


ANECDOTES OF 
ZACHARY TAYLOR AND THE 
MEXICAN WAR. 
BY TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER, 
TOGETHER 
WITH A BRIEF LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 
AND HIS LETTERS. 


Illustrated with Engravings. 
One Volume, 8vo. paper cover, 25 cents. 


III. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTION ; 
Or, HEARTS AND HOMES. 
BY MRS. ELLIs, 

Author of the “ Women of England,” etc. etc. 
Parts 1 and 2, 124cts. (To be completed in about 16 parts). 
IV. 

HISTORY OF 
NEW NETHERLAND ; 
Or, New York under the Dutch. 
BY E. B. O°;CALLAGHAN, M.D. 


Volume 2d, Illustrated with Steel Portrait. Price $2 50. 


In undertaking to rescue from obscurity, and almost 
from oblivion, this important era in our history, Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan has made a generous contribution to the fame of 
\he State of his adoption, while the manner in which he 
has executed his task has ensured his own fame. 





D. A. & CO. have recently Published, 
HISTORY OF GEORGIA. FROM ITS FIRST DIs- 
covery. By the Rev. W. 8. Bacon, M.D. Vol. 1, 
$2 50 (To be completed in 2 vols.) 

NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
Northwest Territory. By Judge Jacub Burnett. 1 vol. 
8vo. $2 50. 

HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND 
Conclusion of the Florida War. By Captain John T. 
Sprague, U.S. Army. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated, 82 50, 
CIVIL AND MILITARY LIFE OF GEN. WILLIAM 
Hull, prepared from his MS. Edited by his Grandson, 
Jas. F. Clarke. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 





NEARLY READY. 
I. 
A MANUAL 


or 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN, 

Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the 
University of Soro. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
Edited with Notes and Questions, 

By THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

Revised with Corrections and Additions. 

One volume, 12mo., or separately in two volumes. 


Il. 
HISTORICAL 
AND 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
By RICHMAL MAGNALL 
First American, from the Eighty fourth London Editioa. 
With larce Additions, embracing 


THE ELEMENTS OF MYTHOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, 
ARCHITECIURE, HERALDRY, etc., etc. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
(Adapted for Schools in the United States) 
By MRS. JULIA LAWRENCE. 









improved, and made much more extensively valuable.”"—Prerace. 





jy22 D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ MATERIALS, PAPER, &e. 


MONDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1848. 


ENDERING their grateful acknowledgments to the Trade for the encouraging support they continue to receive, 
the undersigned heg to announce the New York Trade Sale, which will commence on the 2th of August 
next. The sume regulations as governed their last Trade Sale will be observed in conducting this, so far as to en- 
able contributors to bring forward such quantities only as the demands of the Trade require ; withdrawing, after the 
first lota are sold, such parts of any item as may be incompatible with their interest to dispose of. First lots 
must, however, in all cases, be sold without reserve. Invoices intended for this sale, should be forwarded with as 
little delay as possible, which will be inserted as received, and sold in the order of the Catilogue. All “ additions” 
inserted in the Second Catalogue, will not take precedence of entire invoices previously inserted, but will be sold in 
the regul«r order, as new invoices. The Com'ssions for selling and guarantee will be five per cent., and the entire 
sale Will be made on four and siz months credit, for approved endorsed notes. 


Consignments are respectfully solicited, on which the usual cash advances will be made when 
required, 

" COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street. 

New York, 17th June, 1848. 


N. B—C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constaatly held at their sules-room, where the tacilities for 
the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsurpassed. 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business season. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignment of Books, Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., 
intended for evening and private sales, jy8u 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, 


Have Recently Published 


1. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Charch. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 

2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 

Rev. John Williams, 0.D., Rector of St. George's 

Church, Schenectady. J8mo, 38 cts. 

SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 

tual, and Expliined to Spiritual Men; or, an Attempt 

to ilustrate the New ‘Testament by Pirallel References 

By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite 

rature and the [nterpretation of Scripture in the General 

Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 

Charch. 2mo. 25 cts. 

AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED | 

“ Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.” By W. | 

D. Sandgrass, D D., Pastor of the Second Street Presby | 

terian Church, ‘Troy, N.Y. By the Rev. William Joho | 

son, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Milledgeville, | 

Ga. Imo. | 

. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND | 

to the Revolution, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asuph. 8vo. 31 50. 

HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 

4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By | 

the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of * Lady Mary,” 
“ Margaret,” &c., &c. Second edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CATECHISED. By 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 124 cts. 

10. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
containing Bishop Wilson’s * Sacra Privata,” and ** In- 
troduction to the Lord’s Supper.”” Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

11. TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer., 32mo. cloth, %5 cis. 

12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 cts. | 





CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published ia the country, aud 
suited to all the Wauts of the Student 

ANTHONS ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the | ger 
Lexicons, and abridged ouly in the Quotations aud Keter 
ences, On account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and tor Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGS LEY'S TACITUS. 

JACUBS'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Anthor, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into Engtish Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


wwnr y A x 
STERtOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
Te subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels euntidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
18mo. Second | tality and despateh, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, way be depended apon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reterence is made wo the following Publishers 
het have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

5.8. & W. Wood. 
| Collins & Brother. 
| Paine & Burgess. C. 38. Francis & Co. 


_ 
o 


¥ 
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o 


| n6uf 
| 
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~ 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Panshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8.Raynor. 
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sire tr tt ot hae: ® F oti” Knee | American Tract Society. W. B. Dean. 
NS, y n Sdware a ae ve -| Cire 
pa vor of Chichester. 5 vols. oon ey the fourth T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
London edition. adel “ aie 
‘THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION. By the tate) THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 
Rev. John Boats. >D. yong, = gg hd — 
Public Insti ons 0 » cityo ew York. i rom , 
Sketch of his Lite and Seeviess. Handsome 8vo. by - igh whe PU BLISHED, 
je _ COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY 
is FOR THE 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., UNITED STATES. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 8vo. 530 Pages. 
289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


ee! 


OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
having establi-hed a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
f12 6m 











(‘The trade only supplied.) 





} 

| All Readers interested in the subject of Political Econo- 

| my. and who would understand the Protective Policy of 

this country, will find this work to be worthy of their 
attentive perusal. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

| 51 Juhn Sireet. 


IN PRESS, 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
jy8 tf 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A LARGE SELECTION 
or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 
And for Sale 


BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House, Broadway. 


INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.--Hiswire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 





AUG. THIERR Y.—Cavres Complétes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6. 


THIERS.—Hlistoire de ja Revolution Frangais. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 


| DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—(Ciuvres de. 28 vols. 14. 


V. COUSIN.—Cours de |'Histoire de la Philosophie Mo 
derne. 8 vols. 12mo, $7. 

BALZAC. -Les CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $12. 

GEORGE SAND.—C2uvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 

BERANGER.—C2uvres Completes, splendidly illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

MEMOIRS DE DUC DE ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 
la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 


VILLEMAIN.—Les CEuvres de. 
12mo., $7. 
CRETINEAU JOLY.—Histoires des Jesuites. 
I2mo. So 25. 
And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode- 
rite prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors at 75 and 874 cts. per volume. je 24f 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type. on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition: at much less price. Tobe had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 
In neat. plain binding, 


New edition. 8 vols. 


. 
6 vo’~. 





* Turkey Morucco, extra, gilt edges ° “ 6 lv 
“ be * with splendid Plates, “ 10tw lb 
* 9 Beveled side, gilt clasps and [llumi- 

nations, ‘ «“ Bw 


THE CROWN QUA RTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without n.teor comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat, plain binding, ‘ . from $3 to $5 
* Turkey Moroce., gilt edges, . “ €6to 12 


with splendid Steel Engrav- 


ings, ° - ‘ to 15 

“ “ clasps, &c., with plates and iilamina- 
tions, . : ° n ° tu %5 
** rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCYAVO BIBLE, 
1" neat, plain binding, . + « «+ from 1 75 to 2 50 


“ Turkey Moroceo, giltedges, .  . 2 Wws5 Ww 
“ we » with splendid steel en- 
gravings, . ‘ 50 to 8 00 
“ e clasps, &c., with plates and 
ilinminaiions, . 10 00 to 12 00 


“ rich velvet, with nchly gilt ornaments, 12 00 w 20 00 
THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


{In neatplain binding .  . . « WWecentstol 00 
* [mitation, gilt edge ° ° $1 CO w 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ° : . 1 75 to 2:25 
alge sy = with clasps =. 2 50 two 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ‘ 3 50 to 8 WW 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding - «+ « S5Ocents to 1 00 

“ tucks, or pocket-book style .. 3 * wl® 

“ roan, imitation, giltedge . ws ton * @38 

“Turkey, superextra .  .  . 1500 * «=6to 2 00 

“ “  « giltelasps . 250 “ w3 50 

“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 7 v0 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


mil tf 
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BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 


FORTY-EIGHTH NEW 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY 
ON FRIDAY, THE 


THE BOO K 


AND PAPER SALE, 
25th AUGUST, AND 


SALE 


ON TUESDAY, 29th AUGUST. 


T 


date. 


Ane 


HE undersigned announce the next rneGuLar TRADE SALE to be commenced at the above 
it will be conducted under the same regulations as the last, and the Commissions, as heretofore, will be 


Seven anda half per cent., which includes all charges for Guarantee, Interest, and Catalogue, and the Sales rendered 
and Cashed within Thirty days from the last day of Sale. Consignments of 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


are respectfully solicited. 


Particutars for the Printing should be furnished by 
to Press. 


the Ist July next, at which time the Catalogue will be put 


The usual Cash advances wil! be made on receipt of goods when required. 


204 Broapway, New York, June, 1848. 





Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 


BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 
and Revised Edition. 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 
Text of Bremi, with English No‘es by C. C. Feiton. 


— BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
ries. 


4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 
land, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 


Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 


With a ager yy View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie=, and 
Endlicher. 


BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


In Press, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Professor Felton. 
mil tf 


THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mist€ No, 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 








with materials for orders in every branch 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has received. 

His facilities for heavy works at short 


notice, and for executing MaraematicaL Worxs, and 
Worxs in Forerien apg yen elegance and 


accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the . 
of every description on the most favorable 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 


United States. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT. 
je24 tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 





: z: 
| 
| 
| 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


| LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

| SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 

| Jahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna und Flora Guiana’s 

| mach Vorlagen von Johannes Miiller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
son, Klotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols $15. 


| SCHUBERTH (G. H. von). —Reise in das Morgenland in 
| den Jahren 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 
| $8 50. 

| WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 
| Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


| SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
| Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
| Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
| lassungen daselbstim Jahre 1607, bis zur Emfiihrung der 
| 


No. 4, Barclay Street, 


Provinzialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. 
Nebst einer Karte von Neu-England. Leipzig, 1847, 
bound, $3. 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 

Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 

| LUBEN (A.)—Vollstiindige Naturgeschichte der Sauge- 

| thiere mit zahlreichen Abbilddungen auf 138 Tafein. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


| SCHLEGEL (FR. v.) Simmtliche Werke. 2ie Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 

MULLER (K. O.j)—Kleine Deutsche Schrifien. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 

—— Handbuch der Archwologie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Welcker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 50. 

MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 
Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 


ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholiain Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in Veteris Testamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
Lipsia, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade we by books solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLER & CO 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. 
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- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
YORK TRADE SALE, th aia Pras) 
MANUFA CTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun STREET, connER oF Gotp, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBitiry with ELASTICITY, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 








ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 











VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





jyitf 
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Recently Published by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, 


NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF THE EMPIRE. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 5.8 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS IN MILITARY COSTUME. 


ee i a i i i 


Wwuxe the country is deluged with worthless ephemera, compiled and translated in the worst manner from the cheap Lives of the Emperor 
and his Marshals, designed for the lower order in Paris—with but occasional modifications made without skill or honesty from Alison and Napier,— 
the public will receive with satisfaction the Histories of those Extraordinary characters, composed with discriminating care from the best authori- 


ties, and addressed to cultivated reason rather than to vulgar passion. 


The work entitled “* Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire,” has been 


generally applauded in the most respectable journals, and the following extracts are given as specimens from the numerous notices of the same cha- 


racter in possession of the publishers. 


“This work supplies a desideratum \ong felt by the pub- 
lic, a reliable and succinct history of Napoleon and the 
Generals with whom he achieved his victories. We be- 
lieve that the present work is authentic. It bears the 
marks of correctness, and careful examination and com- 
parison of authorities, while at the sume time the style is 
generally worthy of the subjects treated, animated, forci- 
ble, and elegant, with no traces of inflation or timidity. 
Nearly the whole of the first volume is devoted to Napo- 
leon, whose career has evidently been thoroughly studied 
by the author. Its main features and great events are 
brought into strong detail, while nothing essential seems 
neglected. The opinion of the writer as to Napoleon 
seems to us exaggerated, but when the facts are fairly pre- 
sented this is of less consequence. ‘The work is ornament. 
ed with 16 Steel portraits in military costame.’—N. Y. 
Daily Tribune, May 6. 

“ Anything, bearing the least impress of accuracy and 
reliability, illustrating the histories of Napoleon and his 
Marshals, is better than what has been already published, 
faulty in style and historically unsatisfactory. We re- 
ceive therefore, with real pleasure, this new publication, 
having assurance that great pains have been taken in the 
preparation of each individual biography, and especially 
in collating the various authorities upon the early history 
of the Emperor. The work forms two volumes, and, 
though produced by various writers, is uniformly lucid 
and correct in style. There appears to be nowhere any 
attempt to blind the reader by dazzling epithets. The accu- 
racy of construction throughout is highly creditable to the 
editor."—M. Y. Commercial Advertiser, May 3. 


J . “The present work, which will be read with ex- 
treme interest."—NV. Y. Spirit of the Times, May 13, 1848+ 


“ This is a very interesting work, and ably written, giv- 
ing proof of sound judgment and impartial discrimination 
in the writer.”"—W. Y. Herald, May 14th. 


“The style is vigorous and spirited, and the details are 
imbued with the deepest historical interest ''— Philadel- 
phia Enquirer, May 3. 


“We took occasion, some months since, to speak in 
favorable terms of a publication by Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
entitled ‘ Washington and his Generals." We have now 
to record the issue, by the same enterprising house, of two 
volumes of even superior merit, under the title of ‘ Napo- 
leon and the Marshals of the Empire.’ We have long 
been convinced that the character of Napoleon would 
never r ceive ‘even-handed justice,’ until some impartial 
and intelligent American should undertake the task of 
weighing his merits and demerits. In the present volume 
this has been done with great judgment. We do notknow 
the author of the paper on Napoleon, but whoever he may 
be, allow us to say to him that he has executed his duty 
better than any predecessor, and that his whole article 
would be perfect, but for certain rigid conservative notions, 
which, in vur opinion at least, occasionally bias his views. 
The biographies of the Marshats are written with skill, 
perspicuity, and accuracy. They are—and very properly 
—kept subordinate to the memoir of Napoleon, the author 
never losing sight of the fact that the main purpose of the 
book is to illustrate the Emperor's career. Many of the 
descriptions of battles are admirably written, being clear 
and forcible, without bombast. [n some cases we notice a 


editor has dovetailed the whole so admirably together, | J.T. Headley. It is a book of fact rather than thought, 
that a proper unity is maintained. The volumes are well| and the facts are well and clearly told. Headley's 
printed, and illustrated with sixteen portraits on steel, We | thought, the great and peculiar feature of his productions, 
compliment Carey and Hart for this valuable addition to | if his ‘fine writing’ be thrown aside, is too flashy and su- 
our stock of popular literature.”—Philadelphia Evening | perficial to be valuable. His works are brilliant catch- 
Bulletin, May 4. | pennies, which can only be considered as authority by the 

“ This is the clearest, most concise, and most interesting | @20raut and unread. The volumes under notice are of a 





Life of Napoleon and his Marshals, which has yet been 


ment is judicious, and the charm of the narrative con- 


lower order, perhaps, than the pretentious ones of Head- 


given to the public. The authors have gone to work as ley; but of their kind they are far better than his of their 


Napoleon himself would have done, and with graceful | 
address have accomplished a brilliant work. The arrange- | 


kind; and we think they are calculated to do much more 
. It requires a very great mind and very great know- 
ledge to generalize successfully on Napoleon and his Mar- 


tinues unbroken to the end. The reader is carried along | *4!s; and as we believe this has never yet been done by 
from chapter to chapter as if under the excitement of | 2*¥ 9”# we do not, of course, think highly of Headley’s |u- 
some absorbing romance, from Napoleon, to Jourdan, |cubrations. The modester way is to wing a lower flight, 
Serrurier, Lannes, Brune, Perignon, Oudinot, Soult, _as the unknown writer of these volumes has done, and 


Davoust, Massena, Murat, Mortier, Ney, Poniatowski, done well.” —Boston Post, May 6, 1848. 


Grouchy, Bessieres, Berthier, Suchet, St. Cyr; Victor, 
Moncey, Marmont, Macdonald, Bernadotte, Augereau, 
Lefebre, and Kellermann. It is ably and plainly written, 
and we believe it may be confidently relied on. The 
brilliant achievements of the great Captain, great oa the 
field and in council, are recorded with an enthusiasm that 
thrills with delight. ~ The excitement of romance is 
blended with the fidelity of history, and yet the style is 
simplicity itself, wholly free from the amusing pomposity 
and absurd inflation, that distinguishes some of the works 
which have gone before it. Its perspicuity and general 
accuracy will make it a text book. The sixteen steel por- 
traits are a beautiful feature. The work is elegantly 
printed, with new. clear-faced type, upon thick, white 
paper. All things consid: red, it is a book which will 
reflect credit even upon the house of Messrs. Carey and 
Hart.”’—Philadelphia City Item, May 6th, 1848. 

“ This is a publication of unusual merit. The author is 
accurate in his statement of facts, and he writes in a style 
at once spirited and elegant. We regard this work as de- 
serving a place in every library, for itis unquestionably 
the best of its kind which has yet appeared. At some 
early day, if space permits, we shall endeavor to avail 
ourselves of extracts from it. The two volumes are beau- 
tifully printed, with large type, and thick white paper. 
Nearly twenty stee! engravings adorn the book.” —NVeals 
Saturday Gazette, May 6th, 1848. 

“Carey & Hart have just published two volumes, in 
which the splendid deeds of Napoleon and his Marshals 
are described, in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
through all their varions brilliant campaigns. The ar- 
rangement adopted in the work, of describing each cam- 
paign in reference to the Emperor as the centre of opera- 
tions, enables the author to preserve connexion and unity 
throughout, and to presentto the minds of the reader the 
peculiarity of Napoleon's military system, by which he ex- 
ecuted the great combination of military movements so 
brilliantly suecessfal. The narrative is plainly written, 
and in this respect differs from Headley’s work, but the 
facts are clearly stated, and their accuracy appears to have 
been a main point in the relation, as indeed it is in all his- 
torical narrative. The volumes are well printed, and 
handsomely bound, and contain portraits of nearly all the 
distinguished persons whose biograpi‘es are given.”— 
Public Ledger, May 3d, 1848. 

“This elegancy printed and elegant!y embellished pro- 





certain obscurity of style, arising from the effort to say too 
much in few words. The preface intimates that the book 


duction is not, it must be understood, the ‘ Napoleon and 
his Marshals’ of J. T. Headley. * * * The character of 


is the composition of different hands, but the anonymous | the book is very different from that of the similar one by 





“ Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire has been 


| published by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, in a style 
"worthy of its literary excellence: * * and a very superior 
affair it is (to Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals), 
giving spirited narrations of events, in place of bombastic 
tlourishes.""— Boston Daily Atias, May 6. 


“This work is published under similar circumstances, 
/and upon the same general outline of plan with ‘ Wash- 
| ington and the Generals of the Revolution,’ which issued 
from the press of the same establishment. Like it, the 
names of the writers of the Sketches are suppressed, 
but are evidently those of men highly competent to the 
task. The lives of the Marshals and their chief, the mili- 
tary paladins of the gorgeous moderna romance of the 
|‘ Empire,’ are given with historic accuracy, and without 
| exaggeration of fact, style, or language.”"— Baltimore Pa- 
'triot, May 9, 1848. 


“The twenty-six marshals created by Napoleon, are 
‘embraced in these volumes. The larger portion of the 
first is occupied with Napoleon, whose personal career 
was, of course, the centre of the operations of his Mar- 
shals, while their independent actions are detailed in their 
lives. By this judicious method, confusion and repetition 
| are avoided ; and they are described in their relations, the 
one with the rest, in that remarkable military organization 
| which gave such success to the arms of France; the deep 
interest in their devcriptions not having been exhausted 
| by all the books written on that great modern drama. 
The style of this work is worthy of commendation ; plain, 
pleasing, and narrative, the proper style of history and bi- 
ography, in which the reader does not seek fancy sketches, 
and dashing, vivid pictures, but what the work professes 
to contain, biographies. We commend this as a valuable 
library book, worthy of preservation as a book of reference, 
after being read. Our readers will not confound, from the 
similarity of title, this book with one published in New 
York a year or two since.” — Baltimore American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser, May &, 1848. 


“In the handsome volumes before us, the same admira- 
ble course has been followed which gave such popularity 
to ‘Washington and the Generals of the Revolution,’ 
issued by the same house ; the biographies are prepared 
by different pens, according to the taste and facilities of 
each author. To give continuity to the whole, an able 
editor superintended the work, and the result isa vivid, 
authentic, and very interesting series of military portraits. 
The work is neatly printed, and has sixteen steel illustra- 
tions.”’-— The Home Journal, May 27, 1848. 








